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HON. A. CHESTER CLARK 


By William E. Wallace 


Although an unflinching Democrat, 
not over-selfish, had Judge Allan 
Chester Clark not felt a tingle of 
self-gratulation at the distinguished 
consideration shown him by Governor 
Rolland H. Spaulding and the Council 
by his appointment to the municipal 
court bench of Concord, he would not 
have been human. When the an- 
nouncement of the appointments of 
justices came after the reorganization 
of the courts and this list was scanned 
with a memory of the governor’s 
earlier edict that those who had made 
good would be retained, regardless 
of politics, the only possible assump- 
tion was that of all the Democrats 
named by Governor Felker, Judge 
Clark was one of scarcely half a 
dozen that responded to the Spaulding 
test of fitness. 

Without attempting any analysis 
of the governor’s method of reasoning 
as to the other Democratic judges, 
there is no gainsaying that he hewed 
close to his rule in the case of Judge 
Clark. For the judge did make good. 
His work was so eminently satis- 
factory that there never was the least 
doubt that he would be reappointed 
from the moment the leaders of the 
legislature had determined to include 
the district courts in their retaliatory 
program. The endorsements of Judge 
Clark were so general as to be almost 
monotonous. If there were many in 
Concord who did not wish him re- 
tained, they kept the fact to them- 
selves, and though doubtless there 
were those who would not have been 
averse to serving as justice in the 


mucinipal court of that city, none 
came forward to let it be known. 

The reason is simple. The judge 
took his work seriously and applied 
his time and talent to seeing that 
everybody got his just due in the 
court. He is a firm believer in the 
probation system, and, in the absence 
of any statutory provision for that 
method in the disposition of adult 
criminal matters, he did in Concord 
what Judge Ben B. Lindsey had done 
in Denver—made one of his own. 
This meant extra work, inasmuch as 
he was without the necessary machin- 
ery to carry the plan out unless he 
did it himself. That is what he did 
do and is doing. When anybody gets 
a chance to go forth and try again in 
Judge Clark’s court, the condition 
attached to the chance is that he shall 
show the judge that he is really tread- 
ing the straight and narrow path. 
The probationer is expected to keep 
in touch with the court until the 
judge is satisfied he is actually going 
straight. 

His particular interest is in the 
domestic relations phase of the social 
problem. He has little consideration 
for the man who wilfully shirks his 
responsibility to wife or children, but 
he works on the theory that the aver- 
age man who fails to support his 
family can by proper attention be 
made to do so. Anyway, it is eco- 
nomically wasteful to send a man to 
jail where the county must support 
him and, in nine cases out of ten, 
support the dependent wife and chil- 
dren as well while the man is in jail. 
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Judge Clark has found that most men 
brought before him gladly promise to 
mend their ways and, except in 
especially flagrant cases, the chance 
is given. But his connection with 
the case does not end with the lecture 
in the court room. Judge Clark sees 
to it that the man actually does sup- 
port his family and, where it appears 
necessary, he requires that the man 
turn over his pay to the court or some 
responsible person and the money is 
expended under the direction of the 
court. Always when possible he 
keeps the family together, but where 
this is impracticable he compels the 
father to support his children in 
some other home, or in an institution. 
All of this imposes much gratuitous 
labor upon himself, but the satisfac- 
tion that comes to him from the con- 
templation of reunited and happy 
families is ample compensation. 

The knowledge of what Judge Clark 
has been doing along this line was one 
of the more important reasons for 
the demand that he be retained when 
the courts were reorganized. Another 
was his study of the juvenile delin- 
quent problem, which really is a by- 
product of unfavorable home sur- 
roundings in a majority of instances, 
and his success in working out a solu- 
tion of it. 

The demand for the retention of 
Judge Clark was not confined to ex- 
pressions from Concord citizens and 
those within the court district es- 
tablished by the legislature of 1913, 
which included several neighboring 
towns. What the judge had been 
doing, in the way of common-sense 
administration of justice, spread be- 
yond the confines of his jurisdiction 
and frequent requests that he come 
and tell them what he was doing were 
made upon him. The result was 
that, when the reorganization of the 
courts, through. return to power of the 
Republican party, was threatened 


and still later accomplished, numerous 
sponsors for Judge Clark’s reap- 
pointment sent in requests to Gover- 
nor Spaulding and his councilors. 


They desired his continuance as jus- 
tice of the court in Concord for the 
good effect it miglt have on justices 
in other cities and towns. 

Judge Clark was born July 4, 1877, 
on the Clark homestead farm, cleared 
in the wilderness by his paternal 
great-grandfather, William Clark, 
about a century and a quarter ago, 
in what is now Center Harbor. So 
he comes of hardy stock and early 
showed a disposition to get out and 
shape his own destiny, being moved 
by much the same spirit as that of 
his ancestor when he went into the 
woods on the shore of Winnipesaukee 
with his axe. There was the same old 
independence of character, the differ- 
ence being that while his forbear suc- 
cumbed to the call of the wild, it was 
the desire for an education that was 
the lure prompting him to sally forth 
from the home farm in his fifteenth 
year to shift for himself. He had 
exhausted the resources of the country 
schools of Center Harbor. While he 
was attending the high school in 
Meredith, he worked in stores and in 
the town printing office in order to. 
earn money to pay his way, for when 
he left home it was with the deter- 
mination to take care of himself 
without assistance from home. 

He made good in this intention as 
he has in everything else he has tried 
except one, not counting, of course, 
a few political forlorn hopes he enter-- 
tained from time to time in situations 
where Democrats were fore-ordained 
to defeat. There have been some: 
extremely lean periods in his career, 
but remittances from home never 
came to alleviate them. When he 
completed the courses the Meredith 
High School had to offer, he went to. 
the New Hampton Literary Institu- 
tion. He completed the English and 
scientific courses and then returned 
to prepare for college. Inasmuch as 
he was paying his own way, necessarily 
there were some breaks in his school- 
ing. One of these came in 1901 after 
he had finished the college prepara- 
tory course. 
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During his stay at New Hampton 
he had been connected with the 
Hamptonia, the school paper, either 
as editor-in-chief or business manager, 
for four years. At this time Clarence 
B. Burleigh, the founder of the Hamp- 
tonia, was managing editor of the 
Daily Kennebec Journal, the organ 
of Governor, now Senator, Edwin C. 
Burleigh at Augusta, Maine, and, 
appreciating the talent Clark had 
shown in building up the school 
paper, the managing editor figured 
he would be a valuable addition to 
the Journal staff. He offered Clark 
a position on the city staff and the 
latter accepted and broke into news- 
paper work under the tutelage of his 
predecessor on the Hamptonia. He 
remained there until the fall of 1902, 
when he entered Dartmouth College. 
In his sophomore year he was forced 
to discontinue his college career for 
financial reasons. 

At this stage of his development 
there was a reversion to type. Real 
estate appealed to him as a likely 
road to wealth. He did not shoulder 
an axe, though, and strike into a 
wilderness. He opened an office in 
Meredith and essayed to turn over 
farms and town property already 
developed into summer homes. This 
is where he scored his big failure. 
Instead of money rolling in, he piled 
up debts and he took the unusual 
course of turning to the study of law, 
instead of selling insurance, for re- 
lief. He began reading law with 
Bertram Blaisdell, incidental to his 
real estate business at Meredith. 
Finally it was borne home to him that 
real estate was not his forte as a side- 
issue and during the session of the 
legislature in 1905 he came to Concord 
to try his hand at general newspaper 
work, while continuing his law studies. 
He read in the offices of Gen. John H. 
Albin and Joseph A. Donigan, inter- 
mittently with his newspaper work, 
until his admission to the bar on 
June 27, 1913. Since that time he has 
devoted his energies exclusively to the 
practice of his profession, on the 


bench in the lower court and in his 
private practice in the other state and 
the federal courts. 

Judge Clark was appointed to the 
bench six weeks after he was admitted 
to the bar, having previously served as 
Clerk of the District Court under Asso- 
ciate Justice Willis G. Buxton, now jus- 
tice of the Boscawen Police Court. 

Politics always had a strong attrac- 
tion for Judge Clark. He held several 
minor offices in Center Harbor, al- 
though he never attained election 
to the Board of Selectmen of the 
town—a great regret to him—as every 
generation of the Clarks from the 
settling of his great-grandfather in the 
town, down to the present, has sat 
on the Board. In 1902, while a 
Freshman at Dartmouth, he was 
nominated on both tickets, Republi- 
can and Democratic, for delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention and 
was elected, being the youngest dele- 
gate in the body. Ten years later he 
served as secretary of the next Con- 
stitutional Convention, being the lone 
Democrat in the organization of that 
convention. 

He is a fluent speaker, in either 
formal discourse or casual conversa- 
tion. In his school days at New 
Hampton he won the Bates College 
debating prize in 1900, 

The social instinct is strongly de- 
veloped in Judge Clark, with the 
result that he is connected with a 
large number of organizations. He is 
a member of the American Institute 
of Criminal Law and Criminology 
and of the New Hampshire Bar Asso- 
ciation, among those identified with 
his profession. He still retains his 
association with his former fellow- 
craftsmen in the journalistic field by 
membership in the New Hampshire 
Press Association, and is a member 
of the Wonolancet, the Temple, the 
Unitarian and Beaver Meadow Golf, 
social clubs in his home city. In 
fraternal circles he belongs to Cho- 
corua Lodge, A. F. & A. M., of Mere- 
dith; to Concord Lodge, Knights of 
Pythias; Augusta Young Temple, Py- 
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thian Sisterhood and Capital Grange. 
In the Knights of Pythias he is a 
Past ;Chancellor of Concord Lodge 
and a Past Deputy Grand Chancellor 
of the Grand Lodge. He is also a 
member of the Sons of the American 
Revolution and the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, and a director in 
the Concord Board of Trade. 

Much has been written in the press 
about the delays of Governor Samuel 
D. Felker—more about that phase 
of his administration, as a matter of 


fact, than any other thus far. When 
the Felker administration is measured 
later on, without a speedometer in 
mind, it will be admitted that he 
gave the Commonwealth service of a 
high order through the quality of his 
appointments. But with regard to 
the delays, it seems to be pretty 
generally agreed that, both for his 
own fame and Judge Clark’s, his 
deliberation in selecting a district 
police justice in Concord was fortu- 
nate all around. 





LOOKING DOWN THE VALLEY 
By Cyrus A. Stone 


We have climbed a rugged pathway, we have scaled the mountain wall, 
And we stand upon the summit in the sunset’s waning light, 

Before us lies the valley where the lengthening shadows fall, 
That foretell the speedy coming of the night. 


We think how very quickly our little day has fled, 
With its chances‘and its changes, its scenes of light and shade: 
Though a thousand memories linger as we walk with cautious tread 
Above the burial places where our fondest hopes were laid. 


Our dreams are of the absent ones, so worthy, wise and true, 
Who filled with lofty purpose the measure of their days; 

They wrought with willing hands awhile, then passed beyond our view, 
And nevermore in human guise shall walk earth’s thorny ways. 


They could not tarry longer, for each heavy task was done; 
With heart and hand grown weary, they sought the promised rest, 
And, homeward through the gloaming, they hastened one by one, 
When the paling sunset’s afterglow lit up the golden west. 


We trust they do not slumber, those whom we held most dear, 
The grave could not confine them within its cold embrace; 
But in a fairer country, and a purer atmosphere, 
We shall see them, we shall know them, we shall meet them face to face. 


And sweet will be the meeting, though the parting has been long; 
The joy more true and tender than we ever knew before, 

And our voices will ring clearer in the grand triumphant song, 
As with footsteps never fajling we walk the “shining shore.”’ 


Then let the shadows gather as the night comes stealing on, 
Draping with sable curtains the landscape cold and gray, 
Beyond the darkening valley is the bright immortal dawn 
That shall break in changeless beauty o’er the green hills far away. 





HISTORY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH OF MEREDITH, N. H. 


By Sarah M. Noyes* 


In the ancient records of the Con- 
gregational Church in Meredith is 
found the following statement: 


At a meeting of a council of ministers 
convened at Mr. Moses Morse’s in Center 
Harbor, by letters missive from Rev. Edward 
Warren missionary, in behalf of an intended 
church to be organized the same as a Congre- 
gational Church. Present Rev.‘ Messrs. 
Shaw, Hidden, Hebard, Turner, Field and 
Mr. Warren, on the 20% of February, 1815. 
After organizing and deliberating for some 
time, unanimously agreed on the subject, and 
repaired to the House of Worship. 


The meeting was opened by prayer, © 


and the articles of faith and the cov- 
enant were read. Thirteen men and 
women presented letters from other 
churches and assented to the cove- 
nant, which they signed. Mr. Moses 
Morse was chosen to be their deacon. 
The church thus organized was re- 
ceived into the fellowship of the Con- 
gregational Churches, and received 
the name of “The Congregational 
Church of Christ in Center Harbor 
and Meredith, third division.”’ 

The place of meeting was probably 
a small church building west of Center 
Harbor village, which had been used 
by different denominations. It was 
erected in 1812. 

The First Congregational Society 
in Meredith was incorporated by act 
of the New Hampshire Legislature in 
1817, and was authorized to transact 
all legal business of the church. This 
society was made up of men, not 
necessarily members of the church, 
and numbered twenty-two members 
at thistime. Many years later women 
were allowed to join the society. 

The first meeting was held at David 
Bean’s Inn; David Bean was chosen 
moderator, and John Sanborn clerk. 





For four years the church had no 
pastor, kut quarterly conferences were 
held, and preaching services at the 
old meeting houses in Center Harbor, 
and Meredith, alternately. Pastors of 
neightoring churches, or ministers 
sent by a Massachusetts society, con- 
ducted these meetings until they came 
under the care of the New Hampshire 
Home Missionary fociety. 

The earnest spirit of these early 
memters is indicated by the following 
vote passed in 1816; viz: “To worship 
God statedly in a public manner on 
the Sabbath, even when they had no 
preaching.” 

They also passed this resolution: 
“ Resolved, that we regard the private 
worship of God as of vital importance, 
Every head of a family in the church 
is required to worship God in a social 
manner in his home, morning and 
evening.” 

The first pastor of the church was 
Rey. David £mith, who was installed 
March 24, 1819, and died in 1824, 
We are indebted to his daughter, Mrs. 
Eunice True, for interesting yarticu- 
lars of this yastorate, given in letters 
written some years ago. fhe also 
sent silhouettes of her father and 
mother. 

From Temple, in the District of 
Maine, Rev. David Smith came with 
his wife, six children and household 
goods. The distance was 130 miles; 
the conveyance an ox team, and sled, 
with canvas cover. Ten days were 
required for this journey, which, in 
March, with the probable condition 
of the roads, must have required the 
spirit of genuine pioneers. 

The home to which they came was 
the house now occupied by Mrs. 
James Hines, atout a mile from the 
village on the road to Center Harbor. 


*Read at the One Hundredth Anniversary Celebration of the Congregational Churches of Meredith and 


Center Harbor, February 22, 1915, 
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The room now used as a kitchen was 
the minister’s study. The minister 
received a salary of $200 per year. 

One Saturday afternoon, Mr. 
Smith was at work in his field, plant- 
ing corn, when one of his deacons, 
Docter Sanborn, rode by on horse- 
back, with his saddle-bags. 
stopped, and said, “Mr. Smith, I am 
surprised to see you here; you ought 
to be in your study Saturday after- 
noon, instead of working in your 
field.” 

“Yes,” the good minister replied, 
“but my family must have bread, and 
I must plant my corn to furnish it. 
I feel rich when I can have Saturday 
afternoon in my study, but I can’t 
have even that today.” 

The old meeting house was situated 
on the other side of the road not far 
from the parsonage. It was a plain, 
wooden building not plastered, and 
too cold for comfort in winter; and 
meetings in cold weather were held 
in the school-house. Mr. Smith died 
of consumption in 1824. Mrs. Smith 
outlived her husband two years. She 
was a cripple at this time and walked 
to church with a crutch and kitchen 
chair, sitting down by the way to 
rest. 

The church numbered forty-one 
members at the time of Mr. Smith’s 
death. The next pastor was Rev. 
Reuben Porter, who was _ installed 
January 1, 1829, and dismissed April 
27, 1830. Eleven members were 
added to the church during this brief 
period. 

Rev. Joseph Lane was installed 
April 20, 1831. At this time the name 
of the First Congregational Church 
in}Meredith was assumed. In March, 
1832, the society records show that 
a vote was passed “‘to build a meeting 
house without a cupola.” This was 
completed and dedicated February 7, 
1833. It was situated at the foot of 
Meredith hill near the Lake shore. 
The pews were sold ‘“‘at vendue” and 
struck off to the highest bidder. After 
this, meetings were held in the new 
church one-half the time; one-half of 


He. 


the remaining time at Center Harbor, 
and the remaining half in the old 
church at the top of the hill, which 
was left standing for some time. 

This was a period of rapid growth in 
the church. A printed sketch of the 
history of the church, in speaking of 
Mr. Lane, says that “he was formerly 
a missionary to the Choctaw Indians” ; 
and that ‘the revival of religion 
which took place during his pastorate 
gave an entirely new aspect to 
the moral atmosphere of the town.” 
During the year 1831, thirty-two 
members were received into the 
church, many of them business men 
of the town,- with their wives. Six- 
teen members were added in 1832, a 
total of forty-eight during Mr. Lane’s 
pastorate. 

In 1833, Mr. Lane was requested 
by the New Hampshire Bible Society 
to become their agent, and decided it 
his duty to do so. . 

The religious interest continued 
during the two years’ pastorate of 
Rev. Abram Wheeler, and twenty- 
eight were received into membership. 
About this time, Miss Jane B. Leavitt, 
a member of this church, became a 
missionary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. She married Rev. John L. 
Seymour, and they were missionaries 
among the Indians many years. 

Judith Leavitt, who joined in 1833, 
became the wife of Rev. John Taylor, 
joined the Baptist Church, and went 
with her husband as a missionary to 
Siam. Her health failed, and on the 
voyage home she died, and was buried 
in the ocean. 

A prominent member of this family 
was Dudley Leavitt, the astronomer. 
He was not a member of the church. 
At one evening meeting his wife made 
one of her fervent prayers that her 
husband might be saved. After she 
sat down, her husband arose, and said, 
“We read in God’s word, that the 
unbelieving husband shall be justified 
by the prayers of the believing wife,” 
took his hat, and walked out. Their 
son, Isaac Leavitt, with his wife, were 
devout members of the church; and 
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their descendants still live in the an- 
cestral home, and are faithful to the 
church of their ancestors. 

Rev. Eli W. Taylor was installed 
pastor March 28, 1838. The church 
in Center Harbor was organized April 
8, and letters of dismission and rec- 
ommendation to that church were 





forever abolished: and that we will 
not knowingly commune with slave- 
holders as Christians: and that we 


will not have a slave holder as a 
Christian minister.” 

In 1837 ‘a committee was ap- 
pointed to put the price upon produce 
that may be paid to the minister.” 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, MEREDITH, N. H. 


Dedicated February 7, 1833. Removed to Present Location in 1842. 
Remodeled and Repaired in 1871. 


given to fourteen members. During 
the pastorate of Mr. Taylor there were 
thirty accessions. 

In 1841 he resigned, and took letters 
to a church in Richmond, Va. In 
1841 this church passed the following 
resolution: ‘‘Resolved that Slave- 
holding under all possible circum- 
stances, is a sin against God and man, 
and ought to be immediately and 


Also a committee ‘“‘to see that the 
minister is supplied with the common 
necessaries of life.” A committee 
was also appointed “‘to see that the 
Boys be kept in their proper place 
during public worship.” In 1842 a 
resolution was passed affirming that 
“the use of Ardent Spirits as a bever- 
age, and the traffic in it is sin.” 


November 22, 1842, Rev. Giles 
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Leach was installed pastor of the 
church, and remained until 1854. 
During this period, thirty-two joined 
the church. The oldest living mem- 
ber, Mrs. Sarah Badger Smith, joined 
in 1842, and is the only survivor of 
this period. 

Mr. Leach was an earnest preacher, 
and a faithful pastor and became 
closely identified with the people of 
the town during these years. His 
wife was greatly beloved. Two 
daughters married residents of the 
town, Mrs. Dr. Henry Sanborn, and 
Mrs. J. W. Lang, Jr. When Mr. 
Leach resigned his pastorate the 
church gave expression to their deep 
appreciation of his faithfulness and 
ability while among them, as a pastor, 
a Christian and a man. In 1842 the 
church building was moved to its 
present location on Highland Street. 

During the two years succeeding 
Mr. Leach’s pastorate, the pulpit was 
supplied by Rev. Edward T. Farwell, 
and Rev. Isaac F. Holton. 

Rev. Charles Burnham received a 
call to the pastorate December, 1856, 
and remained until 1871, the longest 
continuous pastorate in the history 
of the church. Mr. Burnham was for 
several years superintending school 
committee of the town. 

During the period of the Civil War, 
large numbers of the men of the town 
were away in the army, and the work 
of the church was carried on by the 
older men and the women. The con- 
gregations were diminished as a mat- 
ter of course. 

The house which was standing on 
the spot where the parsonage is now 
located was purchased by Mr. Joseph 
W. Lang in 1867 or 1868, and was 
used as parsonage for many years, 
until it was moved off and the present 
parsonage was built. 

In 1865, we find recorded the resig- 
nation of two faithful deacons, Dr. 
John Sanborn, and Richard Furber. 
Doctor Sanborn was one of the 
earliest members, joining in 1817. 
About the same time he was elected 
clerk of the church, and kept the 
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records until 1857, except for the 
years 1831-2, when Mr. Lane acted 
as clerk. He was also deacon for 
about the same period. 

Deacon Furber joined the church in 
1831, and was deacon for many years. 

Their successors in this office were 
Deacon Levi Leach, and Deacon 
Daniel Norris. Others who have held 
the office were Horatio Newell, George 
Wiley, Charles D. Miloon, George 
H. Norris, David Whitcher and Frank 
Bartlett. Fifty names were added to 
the church roll, during Mr. Burnham’s 
pastorate. 

In 1868, through the efforts of Mr. 
David Metcalf, money was raised by 
subscription for a new church organ. 
Mr. Metcalf was organist for several 
years; he was succeeded by Mrs. Mary 
Rollins, who, with Judge Rollins, were 
untiring in their efforts in the choir, 
as well as in the church and society 
during their lifetime. 

Mr. Burnham’s pastorate closed in 
1871. Extensive repairs and altera- 
tions were made in the church edifice 
during the months following. The 
church was enlarged, the square 
tower removed and the spire added. 
Many individual gifts were made. 
The bell was given by Mrs. Joseph W. 
Lang; the chandelier by Mrs. George 
W. Lang; the pulpit by Mrs. Metcalf; 
the pulpit lamps by Mrs. Irene Smith; 
the Communion table by Mrs. S. W. 
Rollins; the organ lamps by Mrs. N. 
B. Wadleigh; the pulpit chairs by 
several other ladies. Total expense 
of repairs and gifts, $4,368.83. 

After the church was ready for use, 
several months elapsed before a pastor 
was secured. Many candidates were 
heard, but it seemed difficult to unite 
on any one. At length, however, Rev. 
George I. Pard received and accepted 
a call to become pastor of the church, 
in 1872. At this time a very large 
congregation assembled every Sun- 
day; the Sunday school was large and 
flourishing. 

Previous to this time the weekly 
prayer meetings were held at the 
homes of the members of the church, 
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and were attended by few except the 
older members. Now a forward 
movement was made by renting 
rooms upstairs in the block owned by 
P. D. Blaisdell, where meetings and 
social gatherings were held. In 1878 
the chapel was built. 

The Gospel Temperance move- 
ment which swept over the town in 
1879 brought a transformation of 
conditions. Mr. Bard, with the 
church, entered heartily into the 
work. A deeply religious spirit char- 
acterized the meetings which had a 
powerful and lasting influence over 
many lives. 

Mr. Bard resigned his pastorate in 
1882. 

In February, 1883, Rev. John E. 
Wildey accepted a call, and was or- 
dained and installed pastor of the 
church. He brought a bride to the 
parsonage and entered with enthu- 
siasm upon his work. He is the only 
former pastor present at this cen- 
tennial gathering. 

In 1886 he resigned his pastorate, 
and for over a year the church was 
without a pastor. For the greater 
part of this time, Rev. Frederic A. 
Perkins supplied the pulpit, residing 
with his sister, Mrs. Joseph W. 
Lang. 

In November, 1887, Rev. Gilbert 
A. Curtis was installed pastor. Dur- 
ing the period of his pastorate and 
largely through his efforts the par- 
sonage was built. His health failed, 
and he spent the winter of 1891 in 
the South, resigning his pastorate in 
May of that year. There were 
thirteen additions to the church 
during his pastorate. Rev. Freeman 
C. Libby was ordained and installed 
pastor June 5, 1891. He also brought 
a bride to the parsonage. He was 
full of enthusiasm, and especially 
interested in active work for temper- 
ance. He resigned in 1895, and was 
dismissed by Council, with expres- 
sions of confidence and approval. 
There were sixteen additions to the 
church during his pastorate. 

The next pastor was Rev. Robert 
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T. Osgood, who began his work July, 
1895. He was especially interested in 
young people and full of enthusiasm. 
After two years’ service he was 
obliged to give up the work he so 
greatly loved, and resigned in Decem- 
ber, 1897. 

In July of that year, Judge Samuel 
W. Rollins who had been for many 
years an active member of the Society 
and choir, and since September, 1895, 
a member of the church, died very 
suddenly. 

Rev. George I. Bard and wife 
spent some months at the home of 
Mrs. Rollins subsequent to this, and 
a call was extended to him to become 
again the pastor of the church. He 
accepted, and began his second pas- 


‘torate January 1, 1898. For ten years 


and six months Mr. and Mrs. Bard 
gave themselves in loving service to 
this church and people, making with 
his previous pastorate a total of 
twenty-one years. During this period 
he won the respect and friendship of 
many who never came to his church. 
His charitable spirit and broad human 
sympathy endeared him to all. 

Failing strength compelled him to 
relinquish pastoral work in 1908. 
Two years later, while on a visit to 
friends in Meredith, one morning he 
was suddenly translated from earth 
to the spiritual world. Mrs. Bard is 
still a member of this church. 

The town clock was the gift of 
Miss Virginia B. Ladd, in 1903. Dur- 
ing the same year, the interior of the 
chapel was thoroughly renovated and 
new seats and electric lights installed, 
by Mrs. Mary R. Ward. 

During the time of Mr. Bard’s ill- 
ness Dr. Willis P. Odell was tempo- 
rarily resident in Meredith, and con- 
sented to supply the pulpit for a few 
months; and he finally became acting 
pastor for a period of two years. His 
eloquent sermons and genial manner 
attracted large numbers to church; 
and his marriage to one who was 
always an attendant and worker in 
the church, and whose family have 
always been connected with the so- 
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ciety, cemented the ties that. still 
bind the people to him. 

July 20, 1911, the church extended 
a call to Rev. Ezra J. Riggs which he 
accepted. After becoming acquainted 
with conditions in the town, he recog- 
nized the truth that the religious in- 
terests of the people would be better 
served, if the work were more cen- 
tralized and unified. The same con- 
viction was in the minds of many. 
The pastor of the Free Baptist Church 
agreed with Mr. Riggs that a federa- 
tion of the two churches was feasible 
and desirable. Committees were 
chosen to confer on the subject, and 
with the advice and assistance of 
State Secretaries Smith and Manter, 
the federation ;was accomplished. 

A unanimous call was extended to 
Rev. Elmer T. Blake to the pastorate 
of the federated churches. He ac- 
cepted, and began his work in Decem- 
ber, 1918. The results of a year of 
work'together have shown the wisdom 
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of such a.union. Pastor and people 
begin a new century of work together, 
united in working for the spiritual 
and moral regeneration of the com- 
munity and town. 

But after all, who can write the 
history of a church? Names, dates, 
buildings, meetings are but the ex- 
ternal form, the shell. As a living 
vital power in a community, who can 
record the history of a church? 

The motive that brought these 
noble men and women of the past 
together was a lofty purpose: To 
worship God publicly and in their 
homes, to develop in their children 
reverence for things pure and holy; 
purity of character and nobility in all 
dealings with their fellow men. They 
had strong convictions and decision 


_of character, and a vision of God and 


holy things that lifted their lives out 
of their narrow surroundings. , To 
their successors they have left a 
noble legacy, and a sacred trust. 


KEARSARGE 
By Carl Burell 


So calm and grand beneath the morning sun, 
When shadows shorten on the burning plain, 
And we get restless over things undone, 
Till weariness becomes almost a pain. 


So calm and grand when cool dark shadows creep, 
Across the plain and up the eastern hills, 

While we poor creatures toil and fear and weep, 
As if life was one endless round of ills. 


So calm and grand beneath the silent stars, 
Wen we get quiet because we are asleep, 
Or wake to wonder what it is that mars 
Our lives that we should worry, strive and’ weep. 


So calm and grand! 


Stretch forth your shadow arms, 


In benediction over mortal dust, 
Take from our lives all foolish, false alarms, 
And give us God-like love and love-like trust. 





























REMINISCENCES OF PORTSMOUTH 
AUTHORS 


C. A. Hazlett 


For nearly half a century it has 
been my privilege to know the major- 
ity of the authors who were natives 
or residents of the “Old Town by the 
Sea.” This title was selected by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich in 1874 for a 
contribution to Harper’s Monthly and 
in 1883 it was published with additions 
in book form. The list of Portsmouth 
poets is a long one, for in 1864 my 
high school master, Aurin M. Payson, 
in connection with the poet, Albert 
Laighton, compiled and issued the 
“Poets of Portsmouth.”’ Forty na- 
tives of Portsmouth were considered 
worthy of having their verses inserted. 
Alphabetically the book included Al- 
drich, Brewster, Fields, Kimball, 
Laighton and Shillaber, all of whom 
I knew and will mention unpublished 
incidents concerning them, and also 
of the later authors, Albee, Foss, 
Hackett and Thaxter. 

Concerning Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich, there is sufficient material to 
cover many pages. It was mainly 
in his latter years that I knew and 
had correspondence with him while 
he was living in New York and 
Boston. Aldrich spent his summers 
in Portsmouth in the 50’s and 60’s. 
In 1868 he was giving all his spare 
time here in writing the story of 
“The Bad Boy”’ which had and.still 
has a great sale and has been trans- 
lated into several foreign languages. 
When traveling in Russia, Aldrich 
noticed a small boy engrossed in a 
book and asking his guide to ascer- 
tain the title was told it was a trans- 
lation of a “Story of A Bad Boy.” 
The book made Rivermouth and 
Portsmouth famous. It had many 
local allusions, in nearly all of which 
he was an active participant; the 
stage-coach incident, however, being 
an exception, for ex-mayor William 
H. Sise told me that Aldrich was not 


one of the bad boys who burned the 
coach. Mayor Sise each year ob- 
served the third of July by ordering 
and eating ice cream in the same shop 
where he and others celebrated the 
burning of the coach. I find in the 
Portsmouth Journal of October 28, 
1854, that the editor, C. W. Brewster, 
in his review of Aldrich’s first book of 
poems ‘‘The Bells’? wrote—‘‘Seven 
years ago a lad of ten summers handed 
me a poetic address to his friends in 
Portsmouth, which was juvenile but 
far in advance of one of his age.” 
Aldrich’s acknowledgment of the 
notice in a letter in my possession 
wrote—‘‘I was much amused at your 
reminiscense of my first verse. They 
came back to me like restored parts 
of an old painting. It seems years 
ago that I climbed your office stairs, 
manuscript in hand, and had my 
poetry published ‘on my own hook.’ 
I had not thought of it for six years. 
It is perhaps a little singular, my 
rhyming faculty deserted me and did 
not return for several years. I thank 
you for your indulgent notice of ‘The 
Bells.’’? This letter shows that Al- 
drich was more precocious than his 
biographer, Ferris Greenslet, was 
aware of, for he fixed the date of Al- 
drich’s contribution to the Journal 
four years later with the publication 
of ‘“‘Sanbonio,’”’ which I find printed 
in the Portsmouth Journal of June 
21, 1851, followed the same year by 
the ‘Atkinson House,” reprinted in 
the Rambles about Portsmouth. 

At the age of nineteen Aldrich com- 
posed the most famous of his early 
poems, ‘Baby Bell,’”-at the time of 
thé death of a child in his Aunt Frost’s 
family. It was written on the backs 
of bills of lading while unloading a ves- 
sel in New York owned by his Uncle 
Frost, and when re-written, the manu- 
script was declined by several maga- 
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zines and finally published in the 
Journal of Commerce. Yet it seems 
to have swept through the country 
like a piece of important news. It 
was reprinted in the poets’ corner of 
the provincial press and it is hard to 
find one of those quaint scrap books 
that our grandmothers kept that does 
not contain a copy. 

In my collection of autograph 
letters is one from Aldrich of recent 
date deciding the location and occu- 
pancy of his birthplace. A slight 
error corrected by his wife shows he 
was but a few weeks old when he was 
moved from what is now known as the 
“Laighton House’? down the same 
street to the house named by him the 
“Nutter House.” This house was 
‘owned by his grandfather Thomas D. 
Bailey (Grandfather Nutter) where 
Aldrich spent the latter part of his 
boyhood days until he entered his 
uncle’s office in New York City as a 
clerk. The house was purchased by 
his family and friends constituting 
the incorporated association known 
as “The Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Memorial”’ and restored with the old 
Bailey furniture and household effects 
as nearly as possible in appearance as 
when he lived in it. Fortunately, 
different members of the family re- 
tained the contents of the house and 
generously restored them. In the 
fireproof building erected on the 
premises are stored his personal ef- 
fects, and a rare collection of books 
that it was my pleasure and benefit to 
aid in cataloging. ;The majority of 
the volumes were presented and in- 
scribed by the authors. I recall two 
inscriptions: That of Helen Keller, 
“From a bad girl to a bad boy,” and 
a characteristic one by Mark Twain, 
“From your only friend.” There 
are many bound volumes of manu- 
scripts just as they were corrected for 
printing in the Atlantic Monthly dur- 
ing the years Aldrich was its editor: 
Also over a thousand letters from 
prominent authors, all card cataloged. 
In separate volumes are bound the 
letters he received from Longfellow, 
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Lowell, Holmes and Whittier. Ten 
thousand dollars was contributed by 
friends to purchase and restore the 
building, and an average of 2,500 
visitors each year pays the running 
expenses. It is the most complete 
gathering of personal property of any 
American author. It was a notable 
gathering of famous authors that 
made addresses at the dedication of 
the buildings in June, 1908, of whom 
there have passed away Mark Twain, 
R. W. Gilder of the Century, and T. 
W. Higginson. Of those who wrote 
me as unable to attend, the banker- 
poet, Stedman, Professor Norton, 
Mrs. Phelps and others have joined 
the majority. Mr. Henry M. Alden, 
Editor of Harper’s Magazine wrote 
me: “I am always with those who 
with love and admiration honor the 
memory of one who in prose and 
poetry was the most finished artist in 
literature’; and Mark Twain said in 
his unique address: “For combined 
sociability and humorous pleasantness 
no man was Aldrich’s peer; he was 
always witty and always brilliant if 
there was any one present capable of 
striking’ his flint at the right angle.” 

The poems “ Baby Bell” and ‘“‘ The 
Piscataqua River” are the only ones 
of his early poems that he allowed in 
his later editions. He was a severe 
critic, for he purchased at auction 
prices and destroyed every copy of 
one of his early books, ‘ Poems of the 
Year,” published in 1861. 

Governor Ichabod Goodwin pre- 
sented me with a letter addressed to 
him by Aldrich offering his services 
at the beginning of the Civil War in 
1861. It came too late for the gov- 
ernor to grant the commission and 
later Aldrich went to the front as a 
correspondent for The Tribune, where 
he gathered his material for his ‘“‘War 
Sketches,” “Quite So” and “The 
White Feather,’ and his poems, 


“Fredericksburg”’ and “Shaw Me- 
morial Ode.”’ 

Aldrich preceded me by about a 
dozen years, but nearly all the char- 
acters he introduced in his prose 
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works lingered about our native town 
making his books more real and life- 
like. I met daily Nickey Newman, 
the town crier and vendor of news- 
papers and Beadle’s Dime Novels. 
His real name was Edward and not 
Nicholas as Aldrich first printed it, 
and I knew the gambler Watson, the 
“Gov. Dorr’’ of Aldrich’s sketch of 
“The Friend of My Youth” and the 
skillful way the ‘Governor’ cap- 
tured a five-dollar bill from Aldrich 
was very characteristic. Then there 
were Sol. Holmes, the colored barber 
in his emporium on Congress Street, 
and Wibird Penhallow, earning a liv- 
ing wheeling groceries to the homes of 
purchasers in his sky-blue_ wheel- 
barrow to the delight of the small boys 
who ordered him from sidewalks, un- 
aware that in his prosperous days he 
compiled and published in 1821 that 
rare volume, the first Directory of 
Portsmouth. Only one of the bad 
boys who helped to steal and burn the 
stage-coach resides here and only a 
few of his schoolmates are here to 
identify the shores and islands of the 
Piscataqua where he located in word- 
pictures his Rivermouth heroes and 
heroines. 

One original story about Aldrich 
was told to me by his cousin at the 
dedication supper. He finished the 
last lines of ‘‘The Bad Boy” in Pinck- 
ney Street, Boston, September 16, 
1868. The next day the family was 
doubled by the birth of Aldrich’s twin 
boys. Grandfather’ Nutter, notwith- 
standing his framed letter in the Me- 
morial House to the bride, was averse 
to Aldrich’s selection of his wife, whom 
he had been told was a pretty New 
York belle, claiming she would be too 
extravagant for a man depending on his 
pen for his income. When the letter 
came announcing the twins his com- 
ment was: “Just her extravagance.” 

Portsmouth is indebted historically 
to Charles W. Brewster more than to 
any other citizen. For many years he 
gathered and compiled the material 
for his contributions to his paper The 
Portsmouth Journal which were after- 


wards issued in two volumes entitled 
“Rambles About Portsmouth.” 

Brewster was a quiet, painstaking 
gentleman of the old school, and the 
concluding chapter ‘‘ Fifty years in a 
printing office” is worth re-reading. 
Also the sketch by William H. Y. 
Hackett gives a truthful account of 
his daily methodical life as I recall 
him in his latter years, for he was the 
first author I knew and my weekly 
presence in his printing office for many 
years acquainted me with the time 
and painstaking labor he put into his 
Journal sketches, the accuracy of 
which I have often had occasion to 
verify. 

The young lawyer, John Scribner 
Jenness, in his researches in England 
found and printed valuable facts 
about the settlement at Little Harbor, 
supplemented by the writings of 
Hon. Frank W. Hackett on the 
growth of the colony, and Nathaniel 
Adams’ chronological ‘‘ Annals’’ from 
1623 to 1823. 

James T. Fields, the poet, author 
and publisher was another native. 
He was a lover of Portsmouth and a 
frequent visitor with gifts of books to 
the Portsmouth High School and 
Mercantile Library Association. He 
was prominent in the reunion of 
the sons in 1853 and 1873, and read 
poems on both occasions. If you 
wish a word picture of Fields, read 
Whittier’s “‘Tent on the Beach,” 
when with Bayard Taylor the three 
poets enjoyed camp life at Salisbury. 
The letters I received from him in 
1873, at the second reunion of the 
return of the sons and daughters, are 
evidences of his appreciation of his 
native city. Some of them are dated 
at Manchester, Mass., and reminded 
me of the story of Fields’ writing to 
Holmes and heading his letter ‘‘Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea’’ and Holmes in 
reply located his ‘‘ Beverly-by-the- 
Depot.”’ - 

In a recent address of another 
native of Portsmouth, Professor Bar- 
rett Wendell, he said in referring to 
James T. Fields, that the active life 
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of Mr. Fields was passed in Boston 
but he always remembered that in 
Portsmouth grew towards its maturity 
his wonderful power of friendly sym- 
pathy with literature and men of 
letters which make his friendship so 
profoundly stimulating an influence 
in the literature of nineteenth cen- 
tury New England. He was himself 
a man of letters. His unique power 
was that when New England was 
ready for its best expression it found 
him at once the most faithful of 
publishers and most whole-hearted of 
friends. He knew how to evoke 
from others what they could best 
accomplish. 

Harriet McEwen Kimball resides 
in this her native city devoting her 
life to religious and charitable work. 
Her poems and hymns have a wide 
circulation, as they appear in denom- 
inational papers and are also issued 
in dainty book form. 

Albert Laighton wrote poems of 
more than local fame. He was a 
cousin of Celia Laighton Thaxter 
and Mrs. Thaxter’s brother poet, 
Oscar Laighton. He lived in the 
house on Court Street in which Al- 
drich was born. Local references 
were frequent in his poems and his 
word-pictures were faithful of ‘“Wibird 
Penhallow,’”’ ‘“‘Poor Joe Randall’’ 
and ‘‘Sheriff Packard’”’ of Ruth Blay 
fame. His fine tribute to Farragut 
was written at the time of the death 
and funeral of the Admiral in Ports- 
mouth in 1870. I do not know 
whether Aldrich’s “‘ Piscataqua River’’ 
was composed earlier or later than 
Laighton’s “‘My Native River” and 
it is difficult to decide which is the 
favorite locally. 

Aldrich’s verses are the longings of 
a city resident for his favorite river: 

Thou singest by the gleaming isles, 
By woods and fields of corn; 
Thou singest and the heaven smiles 
Upon my birthday morn. 
* * * * + 
But I, within a city,—I 
So full of vague unrest,— 


Would almost give my life to lie 
An hour upon thy breast. 
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Laighton’s is descriptive. His wish 
in his last verse was fulfilled. 


Like an azure vein from the heart of the main 
Pulsing with joy forever, 

By verdurous isles with dimpled smiles, 
Floweth my native river. 


Singing a song as it flows along 
Hushed by the Ice King never 

For he strives in vain to clasp a chain 
O’er thy fetterless heart, brave river! 

a 6+ 2 & 8° 

Oh, when the dart shall strike my heart 
Speeding from Death’s full quiver, 

May I close my eyes where smiling skies 
Bend o’er my native river. 


I have Laighton’s manuscript of his 
poem entitled “Frost Work” as it 
was handed the publisher, and it 
exhibits his plain and careful pen- 
manship, of which I can bear testi- 
mony as we served as tellers in neigh- 
boring banks. 


The genial B. P. Shillaber, the poet 
and prose writer, was born in 1814 
in a humble house still standing on 
Brewster Street, on the shores of the 
North Pond so frequently referred to 
in his poems and prose works. Here 
with ‘‘His Brother Rob,”’ the pound 
and pest-house keeper, a rival in 
witty sayings, he enjoyed his boyhood 
years. 

When engaged in newspaper work 
in Boston at the time of a sudden rise 
in the prices of food he wrote his first 
saying, which read: ‘‘Mrs. Partington 
says it makes no difference to her 
whether flour was dear or cheap as 
she always had to pay just as much 
for a half dollar’s worth.” This was 
widely copied and led to other sayings 
and the creation of “Ike, her mis- 
chievous grandson.’’ Wher the say- 
ings were published in 1854, 50,000 
copies were quickly sold. His wit 
was spontaneous. I was present at. 


an instance of it. When the spire of 
the North Church was being repaired 
by a man at the top near the vane, 
my employer, Governor Goodwin, 
pointing to the climber asked Shillaber 
how he would like to be with the 
He instantly replied, ‘‘It .is. 


climber. 
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vain to aspire so high.’’ He was one 
of the earliest promoters of the 1853 
return of the sons, which some of you 
may know was the first gathering in 
the country now extensively cele- 
brated as “Old Home Week.” The 
verses he wrote in 1853 and twenty 
years later, at the second celebration, 
showed his love for the familiar scenes 
of his childhood. 

In looking over the files of the 
Portsmouth Journal, I find in its 
issue of May 8, 1847, the poem so 
familiar a half century ago from its 
insertion in school books under the 
title “‘The Voice of the Grass,” 
“Here I come creeping, creeping 
everywhere.”’ It was signed “S, R.”’ 
the maiden initials of Sarah Robert 
Boyle of this city. 


One thinks of Celia Thaxter as the 
true child of the rocks and the seas 
and the bright flowers of the Isles of 
Shoals. I occasionally met her at her 
home and in her famous flower garden 
at the Shoals, but more intimately 
when she lived on State Street in 
Portsmouth during the last years of 
her life with her eccentric son, Karl, 
who was interested in our photo- 
graphic club and knew the subject as 
he did certain others,: technically and 
learnedly, but could not make satis- 
factory negatives or produce success- 
ful results in other lines. He was a 
great trial to his mother whose love 
and forbearance were well known to 
her intimate friends, and are made 
evident in the letters of Celia Thaxter 
published by Rose Lamb and Annie T. 
Fields in 1895. Unlike the first 
verses of Portsmouth authors, whose 
contributions were made to news- 
papers (even Aldrich’s poetry was 
rejected by magazines) Mrs. Thaxter 
was surprised to find her poem, “‘Land- 
locked,’”’ in the Allantic, the editor, 
James Russell Lowell, having printed 
it without exchanging a word with 
the author. Her articles in the 
Atlantic entitled ‘‘Among the Isles 
of Shoals’? published in book form 
in 1873, brought many visitors to the 
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Appledore Hotel which was kept by 
her brothers, Oscar and Cedric Laigh- 
ton. She was born in Portsmouth on 
Daniel Street in 1834, but her child- 
hood was spent at the Shoals where 
she passed away and rests where she 
craved in “‘ Landlocked,” near 


“The sad, caressing murmur of the wave 
That breaks in tender music on the shore.” 


In the adjoining town of New Cas- 
tle, formerly a part of Portsmouth, 
John Albee, the poet and author, had 
his residence in the Jaffrey House, the 
oldest dwelling in the town; there he 
wrote his history of New Castle, 
coming to the city occasionally to tell 
lyceum audiences his farming expe- 
riences in cultivating the soil around 
the ancient earthworks at Jaffrey’s 
Point. Near by E. C. Stedman, the 
banker-poet, author of American Au- 
thology, built his summer home. 

I was interested in Sam Walter Foss 
when I occasionally met him on his 
long tramp from his home on the 
outskirts of Portsmouth to the high 
school. On the evening of his grad- 
uation, in 1877, I prevailed upon him 
to repeat to the alumni association 
his class ode which had been sung at 
the afternoon exercises. On his last 
appearance ‘here, five years ago, he 
made the principal address to the 
graduates of the high school and closed 
with his well-known poem: 


“Let — in my house by the side of the 


ro 
And be a friend to man.”’ 


In 1898, while librarian of Somerville 
Public Library, he addressed the 
New Hampshire Library Association 
when it met in Portsmouth and I 
quote from his letter to me: 


“T was very glad my little essay 
pleased you. It is rather presump- 


tuous for a six months’ old librarian to 
give advice to men who have given 
their lives to the service, and I am 
more than pleased when the veterans 
are kind enough to write with favor 
on the efforts of the yearling.”’ 
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On August 17, 1914, a tablet was 
dedicated to his memory before his 
birthplace in Candia. 

The most eccentric of Portsmouth 
authors was John Elwyn, who entered 
Harvard College at the age of twelve 
and was regarded there by Edward 
Everett as a phenomenon. He stud- 
ied law with Daniel Webster and 
Jeremiah Mason. Having inherited 
a large income, he devoted his life to 
the study of literature and languages. 
He read and spoke five modern lan- 
guages and read Hebrew, Sanscrit, 
Arabic and Armenian. He occasion- 
ally had printed a book for private 
circulation, notably one entitled ‘ Pis- 
cataway Things and a Good Deal 
Else,” employing in his latter years Mr. 
Albert W. Ham in a small printing 
office liberally equipped by Mr. Elwyn 
for the publication of his studies 
in philology, mixed with occasional 
valuable facts relating to the early 
history of colonial and provincial 
Portsmouth. I quote from a copy of 
a pamphlet he gave me: 


“Very friendly and tireless Reader; 
I wanted to see How wrong I should 
and should not be, a writing straight 
ahead and never looking behind me 
till I got through: such a deal of Out- 
lander stuff too, so I kept only One 
gentleman at work in a little out- 
house of his own all by himself... . 
For allthe Wrong text is My doings after 
all: me my own proof reader. . . . 
The fully understanding the Zend 
and Sanskrit, Hebrew and Arab would 
throw a wonderful deal of new light 
I think on the Pentateuch. Some 
day belike I will try this in earnest. 
Very friendly Reader, the Text of 
these pamphlets is hurt badly by my 
getting at last to write so many 
capitals but dealing all along with the 
Words themselves, I got a trick of 
hardly knowing it, of writing away 
in capitals as fast as the others, and 
would not bother the printer about 
letting them go.” 

“The small de I’Isles atlas that 
showed the forgery is in my hut; 
Capt. John Mason, our New Hamp- 
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shire patentee, he knew the Bay 
Puritans well. 

“Since I wrote this too our cousins 
of Main have found things out to the 
rage of our others of the bay that told 
the world there never was no kind of 
Englishmen in New England till the 
Plymouth Pilgrims: wonderful though 
that one of Gorges’ Indian spoke to 
them in English when they got here, 
and Christopher Levett: in Twenty- 
three stayed awhile on Witch (Saga- 
more) Creek below where my hut is, 
and says nothing of ours being a new 
plantation, and the Spaniard Herrera, 
tells of a English cruiser of three hun- 
dred tons a hundred years before the 
Pilgrims of her coming to Puerto Rico 
by the banks of Newfoundland: all 
afishing, already Englishman was com- 
ing to fill North America with English- 
men never no Puritan in the world.’’ 


Elwyn showed a great fondness for 
walking which continued daily until 
his death, frequently walking to 
Boston in a day and once, starting 
in the winter, he walked to Missouri 
on a five months’ trip. He never 
changed the pattern or style of his 
wearing apparel. His tall, erect fig- 
ure, clothed in a blue coat of 1824 
vintage and his head crowned with a 
sugar loaf hat, was a familiar object 
on the country roads in and around 
Rockingham County. 


Henry Clay Barnabee has recently 
had printed his reminiscences of his 
musical entertainments. and exten- 
sive travels with his light opera 
troupes, the ‘‘Bostonians.”’ He al- 
ways had a cordial audience in his 
frequent visits to his native city, for 
he was generous in offering his services 
to charitable societies and associations 
with which he was formerly interested. 
His private library, books and pictures 
relating to his troupes were placed by 
him in the Barnabee Room in the Pub- 
lic Library building. 

Many of the early authors had 
passed away before my time, but 
their books are preserved and fill a 
large case at the Public Library. 











Pussy-Willow 


Jonathan M. Sewall, the lawyer, 
noted as a writer of epitaphs and 
Revolutionary War songs, is best re- 
membered by his oft-quoted couplet: 


“No pent-up Utica contracts your powers 
But the whole boundless continent is yours.” 


Dr. Samuel Haven composed the 
following impromptu lines in answer 
to the query, what title should be 
applied to Washington on the occasion 
of his visit in Portsmouth in 1789: 
‘Fame spread her wings, and with her trum- 


pet blew, 
Great Washington is near! What praise is 
ue? 
What = shall he have? She paused and 
said, 
Not one, his name alone strikes every title 
dead! 
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Mrs. Eliza Buckminster Lee wrote 
valuable biographies of her father, 
Rev. Joseph Buckminster, and of her 
brother, Rev. Joseph S. Buckminster, 
giving us pictures of the revolution- 
ary period. She succeeded in in- 
ducing her friend, Daniel Webster, to 
write for her a brief autobiography. 
In reference to his residence in Ports- 
mouth from 1807 to 1816 he wrote: 
“T have lived in Portsmouth nine 
years lacking one month. They were 
very happy years. I wrote various 
pamphlets, including ‘Rockingham 
Memorial,’ of some note in its time, 
and like other young men I made 
Fourth of July orations which were 
published.” 


PUSSY-WILLOW 
By Delia Honey 


Dear little pussy-willow, 
Peeping from under your cap, 

How early you come to show yourself 
And wake from your winter’s nap. 


So soft—and yellow or white or pink— 
We welcome you, dear little thing— 

For you are the first of all our pets, 
That come to herald the spring. 


You tell of the new life, soon to spread 
All over this earth so bare, 

You hint of the sweetness coming to us, 
From out of mysterious where— 


Of the new life we may put on some day 
When we’ve shaken ourselves from sin, 

If we’ve stood the bleak storm of winter’s blast 
We are sure we may enter in— 


And put on the new life you foretell, 
No fear of the blast or the billow, 
Then welcome here in the early spring, 

My dear little pussy-willow. 














MARILLA M. RICKER 
Lawyer, Lecturer, Publicist, Woman Suffragist, Champion of Free Thought 

















THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


By Marilla M. Ricker 


The English language is the speech 
spoken by the Anglo-Saxon race in 
England, in most parts of Scotland, 
in the larger part of Ireland, in the 
United States, in Canada, in Australia 
and New Zealand, in South Africa 
and in many other parts of the world. 
In the middle of the fifth century it 
was spoken by a few thousand people 
who had lately landed in England 
from the Continent. Itis nowspoken 
by more than two hundred millions 
of people. 

The family to which English be- 
longs is the Aryan or Indo-European 
family of languages; that is, the main 
part of it can be traced back to the 
race which inhabited the high table 
lands that lie to the back of the west- 
ern end of the great range of the 
Himalaya, or abode of snow. This 
Aryan race grew and increased and 
spread to the south and west, and 
from it have sprung languages which 
are now spoken in Persia, in India, in 
Greece and Italy, in France and Ger- 
many, in Scandinavia and in Russia. 
From this Aryan family came our lan- 
guage; out of the oldest Aryan speech 
our own language has grown. 

It took hundreds of years, perhaps 
thousands, before human beings were 
able to invent a mode of writing upon 
paper—that is, by representing sounds 
by signs. These signs are called 
letters, and the whole set of them goes 
by the name of the alphabet, which 
are called, ‘ Alpha—beta.” There 
are many languages that have never 
been put upon paper at all—many of 
the African languages, many in the 
South Sea Islands. But in all cases, 
every language existed long before it 
was written. A language grows; it is 
an organism, or organic existence. 
Our language is still growing and has 
been for many years. As it grows, it 
loses something and it gains some- 
thing else; it alters in appearance. 


The oldest English, which is called 
“ Anglo-Saxon,” is as different from 
our modern English as if they were 
two distinct languages, and yet they 
are not two languages, but are funda- 
mentally one and the same. Modern 
English differs from the oldest Eng- 
lish as a giant oak does from a small 
oak sapling. 

In the middle of the fifth century, 
English was spoken in the northwest 
corner of Europe, between the mouths 
of the Rhine, the Weser and the Elbe, 
and in Schleswig there is a small dis- 
trict called Angeln to this day. 

Our English tongue is the lowest of 
all low German dialects. Low Ger- 
man, called Platt Deutsch, is the 
German spoken in the lowlands of 
Germany. As we descend the rivers, 
we come to the lowest level of all— 
the level of the sea. Our English 
speech, once a mere dialect, came 
down to that, crossed the German 
Ocean and settled in Britain, to which 
it gave in time the name of “ Anlga- 
land”’ or England. 

We divide the English language 
into periods, and then mark with 
some approach to accuracy certain 
distinct changes in the habits of our 
language, in the inflections of its 
words, in the kind of words it pre- 
ferred, or in the way it liked to put its 
words together. The changes in 
language are as gentle, gradual, and 
imperceptible as the changes in the 
growth of a tree. 

The Periods of English are: 

First: Ancient English or Anglo- 
Saxon, from 449 to 1100; 

Second: Farly Fnglish, from 1100 
to 1250; 

Third: Middle English, from 1250 
to 1485; 

Fourth: Tudor English, from 1485 
to 1603; 

Fifth: Modern English, from 1603 
to the present day. 
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The periods merge slowly; are 
shaded off, slowly, so to speak, into 
each other in the most gradual way. 
If we take the English of 1250 and 
compare it with that of 900, we shall 
find a great difference; but if we com- 
pare it with the English of 1100 the 
‘difference is not so marked. The 
difference between the English of the 
nineteenth century and the English 
of the fourteenth century is very 
great, but the difference between the 
English of the fourteenth and that of 
the thirteenth is very small. 

Ancient English differed from mod- 
ern English in having a much larger 
number of inflections. The noun had 
five cases, and there were several 
declensions, as in Latin; adjectives 
were declined, and had three genders 
asin German. The works of the poet 
Caedman (Kedman) and the great 
prose writer, King Alfred, belong to 
this Anglo-Saxon period. 

The coming of the Normans in 1066 
made many changes in the land, and 
introduced many changes into the 
language. The inflections of our 
speech began to drop off. Two books 
were written, but there was no print- 
ing in England until 1774,—the Nor- 
mans having utterly beaten down the 
resistance of the English, seized the 
land and all the political power of the 
country. The two peoples, the Nor- 
mans and the English, found that they 
must live together. They met at 
the drilling places, at the archery con- 
tests, and at the churches. At all 
these places they were obliged to 
speak with each other, and although 
the Norman French was the language 
of the Court, the language of Parlia- 
ment and the law courts, the univer- 
sities and the schools, still the com- 
mon people clung to their own lan- 
guage; that is, when an Englishman 
used an English word he joined with 
it the French equivalent, and when a 
Norman used a French word he put 
the English word for it alongside the 
French word. Words at that time 
went in couples with those people, 
and that is why we have “ Will and 
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Testament,’”’ ‘“‘Act and Deed,” “Aid 
and Abet,” ‘‘Use and Wont.” The 
Normans introduced into England 
their own system of laws, their own 
law officers, and hence into the Eng- 
lish language come Norman French 
law terms. 

When I lived in Germany I found 
some fault with the German alphabet 
and said they ought to adopt the Eng- 
lish letters. The old’ Professor said 
to me, ‘Madame, you have no al- 
phabet; you took the Latin alphabet, 
but you have no letters of your own!”’ 
I said, ‘“‘The English language is the 
language of commerce. Trade has 
always a kindly and useful influence, 
and the trade of the English speaking 
people has for many centuries been 
larger than that of any other nation, 
and we can afford to adopt an alpha- 
bet!”’ The Professor reminded me 
also that there were more Latin words 
in our vocabulary than English. I 
said, ‘Yes, Latin words are often 
found in our books, but the English 
words we possess are used in speaking 
a thousand times oftener than the 
Latin words. It is the genuine Eng- 
lish words that have life and move- 
ment; it is they that fly about in 
homes, in streets and in markets; 
it is they that express with greatest 
force our truest sentiments, our in- 
most thoughts and our deepest feel- 
ings. Words are the coin of human 
intercourse; and it is the native coin 
of pure English, with the native stamp 
that is in daily circulation. The 
grammar is almost exclusively Anglo- 
Saxon.”’ 

The English-speaking people have 
for many centuries been the greatest 
travellers in the world. It was an 
Englishman, Sir Francis Drake, who 
first went round the globe; and the 
English have colonized more foreign 
lands in every part of the world than 
any other people that ever existed, 
and in this way they have been in- 
fluenced by the world without. Our 
ships visit every port in the world, 
and when we import articles or prod- 
uce from abroad, we generally im- 
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port the native name along with the 
thing. Hence we have guano, maize 
and tomato, nankeen, chintz, bamboo 
and sago, boomerang and kangaroo, 
jaguar, mustang, llama and caout- 
chouc, jalap, quagga (South African 
ass) and gnu (nu), pampas, chocolate 
and cacique, chibouk (pipe), kiosk 
(Turkish summer house), and bey, 
houri, bazaar, and divan, and many 
others. Seeing and talking with many 
different peoples, we learn to adopt 
foreign words with ease, and give 
them a home among the native-born 
words of our language. 

“From its composite character 
come that wealth and compass, that 
rich .and varied music which ha%*e 
made English literature the crown and 
glory of the works of man.” Having 
so fine a language, it is certainly inex- 
cusable in us not to speak it with 
great care. 


LANGUAGE AS A FINE ART 


There are 2,750 different languages. 
For the writing and speaking of the 
English language I claim a position 
second to no other art. There is an 
elegance and a peculiar refinement 
invariably associated with that person 
who is accustomed scrupulously to 
weigh his words and fastidiously to 
construct his sentences. But there 
is, further, a certain morality in the 
most arbitrary grammatical rules. 
It is eminently fit and proper that a 
verb should agree with its nominative 
case in number and person. A meta- 
physical study is involved in a thor- 
ough comprehension of the mysteries 
of the subjunctive mood. The har- 
mony of a complete sentence, with 
subject, predicate and dependent 
clauses, each falling into line and fill- 
ing its appropriate.sphere, is as beau- 
. tiful in its way as the charming family 
relations which unite children and 
parents; there is poetry in the ex- 
clusion of double negatives from 
choicely chosen English; and there is 
an exquisite symmetry in the law 
which makes prepositions govern the 
objective case, and puts a noun in the 
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predicate in the same case as the sub- 
ject when both words refer to the 
same thing. The creation of the 
painter, the genius of the sculptor, 
the skill of the architect, the inspira- 
tion of the musician, the art of the 
tragedian, have a fascinating charm 
over the imagination; but it is only 
given to a gifted few to excel in paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, music, 
and the drama, while the art of lan- 
guage may be acquired by all to whom 
early advantages have given the 
starting point, and who are willing to 
attain the prize by careful culture, by 
constant practice and by patient cor- 
rection of every fault. It is in child- 
hood especially that the foundation 
is laid for future excellence. 

But, attainable as this art is, it is 
remarkable that its acquisition is so 
rare. Sinners against the laws which 
regulate the speaking and writing the 
English language with propriety are 
found among all classes, and in all 
professions, and they are most inex- 
cusably abundant among those whom 
we have a right to consider as culti- 
vated and enlightened, from advan- 
tages of early association and liberal 
education. It is an almost hopeless 
task to bring these trespassers to see 
the enormity of their trangressions, 
and a harder task to lead them to 
repentance, for even when the desire 
for reformation’ has been produced, 
the force of long continued habit holds 
them under its resistless sway. 

I shall endeavor to make a classifi- 
cation of some of the prominent faults 
which must be eradicated in order to 
attain skill in the use of language, 
promising that my illustrations shall 
be taken “from life’; and with one 
exception I shall give the utterances 
of those from whom we have the right 
to expect better things. 

lst: There are the careless people, 
those ‘‘who know the right, and yet 
the wrong pursue.” They plunge 
recklessly on without a thought for 
the words they use; their sentences 
abound with exclamations and exple- 
tives more expressive than choice; and 
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they exhaust the superlatives of the 
language on the most ordinary occa- 
sions. It is they who preface every 
sentence, even on trivial topics, with, 
““My Stars!” “By George!” “Gra- 
cious!”’ ‘Great Scott!’ “Good Lord!” 
“You bet!” “Oh!” “Ah!” “No you 
don’t!”’ In their vocabulary, ‘‘in- 
deed,” ‘‘yes,’”’ “‘well just so,’ are as 
thickly strewn as autumn leaves in a 
gale. With them a funeral is “love- 
ly,’”’ a dress is ‘‘ravishing,’’ a sunset is 
“‘nice,” a bonnet is ‘‘sweet,”’ and their 
indiscriminate admiration is expressed 
by the much abused epithets, ‘‘splen- 
did,” “superb,” “beautiful,” ‘“ mag- 
nificent,”’ ‘‘bewitching,” ‘“‘fascinat- 
ing,” “charming,” ‘‘delicious,” ‘‘ex- 
quisite,’”’ and so on, without any re- 
gard to their relevancy or applica- 
bility. 

In telling an intelligent young 
woman of twenty-five, a graduate of 
Vassar College, something about my 
work in the police courts and jails, 
she seemed deeply interested and 
startled {me with the question, ‘‘ Are 
the police courts, jails and prisons 
nice?” A bright young English 
woman said to her mother, “Oh, 
mother, buy me that delicious little 
bull dog!’”” They so completely ex- 
haust the language on common oc- 
casions that no words are left to 
give expression to their deeper feel- 
ings, and if every person within the 
sound of my voice will watch his or 
her friends in the use of their adjec- 
tives, he will be astonished, and I 
fancy if you watch your own ad- 
jectives you will be astounded! 

2d: The second class_ includes 
those who violate the laws of etymol- 
ogy. They may have been thor- 
oughly trained in the grammar of the 
language, and yet refuse to be regu- 
lated by its precepts. This class is a 
large one, and includes among its 
audacious sinners: 

(1) Those who use the objective 
case for the nominative, as, ‘‘ It is me,” 
for “It is I”’; “It is her,” for ‘It is 
she”’; “It is them,” for “It is they”’; 
“Tt is us,” for “It is we.” 
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(2) Those who use the nominative 
case for the objective, as, “Between 
you and I,” for “Between you and 
me”’; ‘Like you and I,” for “Like 
you and me”; “I know who you 
mean,’ for “‘I know whom you mean”’; 
“Who is she married to,” instead of, 
“To whom is she married’”’; ‘‘ Who 
were you speaking to,” instead of ‘‘To 
whom were you speaking.” 

(3) Those whose subjects and verbs 
do not agree in number and person, 
as, ‘‘ My feet’s cold,” instead of, ‘‘ My 
feet are cold”; “‘There’s thirty,” in- 
stead of, “‘There are thirty’’; “Says 
I,” instead of, “Say I.” 

(4) Those who use the indicative 
mood for the subjunctive, as, “If I 
was you,” instead of, “If I were 
you.” 

(5) Those who use the present 
tense for the past, as, “‘I seen him 
yesterday,’ instead of, “I saw him 
yesterday.”’ 

(6) Those who use the intransitive 
verb for the transitive, as, ‘If he is a 
mind to,” instead of, “If he has a 
mind to.” Only think of the much 
abused words “‘sit”’ and ‘‘set,”’ “lay”’ 
and “‘lie.”’” I heard a graduate from 
one of our schools say today, “I am 
going to lay down,” instead of saying, 
“T am going to lie down”; “I laid 
down this morning,” instead of, “I 
lay down this morning.” If people 
would remember that “lay” is a 
transitive verb and has for its past 
tense “‘laid’’—for example, ‘‘She told 
me to lay it down and I laid it down”’ 
—‘lie’’ is intransitive and has for its 
past tense “‘lay,”—as, ‘‘She told me 
to lie down and I lay down’’—there 
would be no trouble. We often hear 
“The ship laid at anchor”’; “they laid 
by during the storm.” What should 
they say? We hear altogether too 
often, ‘‘I shall set there,” instead of, 
“T shall sit there’; “An old setting 
hen,” instead of, ‘‘ An old sitting hen’”’; 
“She set up all day,” instead of, ‘‘She 
sat up all day.” 

(7) Those who use the adverb for 
the adjective, as, “She looks beauti- 
fully,” for “She looks beautiful’; or 
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its opposite, the adjective for the ad- 
verb, as, “She walks graceful,’ for, 
“She walks gracefully.”” Such pro- 
vincialism is sadly damaging our good 
old English in the constant misuse of 
the adverb in place of the adjective; 
saying, ‘“‘The landscape looks beauti- 
fully,” and “The young ladies look 
beautifully,” instead of saying that 
they look beautiful, as they really are. 

In speaking of some German offi- 
cers marching down the street, an edu- 
cated woman said to me, “They look 
finely.” I said, ‘‘No, they march 
finely, they drill finely, but they look 
fine.” In speaking of their condition 
—meaning that the officers are a tall, 
fine set of men—you must say, ‘‘ They 
are fine, they seem fine, and they look 
fine.”’ 

(8) Those who use a plural adjec- 
tive with a singular noun, as, ‘“‘those 
kind” for “that kind”; “six pair”’ 
for “six pairs.” 

(9) Those who use the compound 
relative for the conjunction, as, “‘I do 
not know but what I will,” instead of, 
“T do not know but that I will.” 

(10) Those who use the objective 
case after the conjunction than, as, 
‘“‘He knows more than me,”’ instead of, 
“He knows more than I.” 

(11) Those who use double nega- 
tives, as, ‘No you don’t neither,” in- 
stead of, “No you don’t either’; and 
how often do you hear and also read, 
“He don’t,” “She don’t,” instead of 
“She doesn’t,’ ‘‘He doesn’t.” Very 
few would write, “He do not,” but 
they do say, “ He don’t.” 

(12) Those who use the wrong 
preposition, as, ‘‘ Different to,’’ instead 
of “ Different from’”’; ‘In regard of,” 
instead of, ‘‘ With regard to.”’ 

(13) Those who use the superla- 
tive degree for the comparative, as, 
“The oldest of the two,” for, ‘The 
older of the two.” 

3d. Under the third head, or the 
third class, are those who are guilty 
of the wrong pronunciation of words 
in general use; who say, ‘“‘jest”’ for 
“just’”’; “ruther”’ for “rather”; ‘‘in- 
stid”’ for “instead”; ‘‘agen’’ for 
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“again’’; “sor” for “saw”’; “lor’’ for 
“law”: “offn’’ for “often”; “sevn” 
for “‘seven’’; “havn’’ for ‘“haven’’; 
“goldn”’ for ‘“‘golden’”’; ‘“opn”’ for 
“open”; .‘‘wakn” for “waken’’; 


“widn”’ for “widen’’; and some say 
“‘witten’’! 

Notice, if you please, how few pro- 
nounce “February” correctly. ‘‘Jan- 
uary”’ is another word often mis- 
pronounced; ‘“covetous,” ‘‘nape,”’ 
“government,” “library,” ‘“clothes,”’ 
“none.”’ Notice the pronunciation of 
“boat,” “bone,” “broke,” “choke,” 


“load,” “home,” “smoke,” “voke,” 
“bolster,” “toad,” “throat,” “spoke,” 
“colt,” “hope,” ‘‘road’’; also notice 


how few people pronounce the final 
“qd”; for example, ‘‘grandfather,”’ 
“stand,” ‘‘demands,” “handful,” 
“bands,” ‘‘depends.”’ 

There are many persons who never 
articulate their ‘“r’s,’”’ and who seem 
to have an unwholesome terror of 
final consonants. The pronunciation 
of long “‘u” is a lion in the pathway of 
many. Even among orthoepists there 
is a great discrepancy in practice, and 
in common conversation we hear every 
gradation of sound from “o”’ long 
and close, to the sound of ‘‘yu”’ in 
“use.” The sound of long “u”’ at the 
beginning of words can be easily ac- 
quired, but the manner of designating 
the sound when it comes immediately 
after the accent is much more difficult. 
Lexicographers high in authority 
“take issue’? with each other, and it 
is often bewildering, to use a mild 
term; and I am reminded of a pious 
old lady in New Hampshire at a 
prayer meeting who said, ‘‘ Dear sis- 
ters, it does seem to me that there are 
no two of a mind here tonight, nor 
hardly one.” I look upon the cor- 
rect utterance of ‘‘u” after an ac- 
cented syllable as the ‘‘ne plus ultra”’ 
of orthoepic perfection. 

Here are some good rules: After 
“r” “ch” or “sh,” do not give the 
sound of long “‘u,”’ but give the sound 
of ‘‘oo0,” as, “‘rule,” ‘ruby,’ “brute,” 
“through,” “rude,” “truth,” “cruel”; 
but after sy re: ons ts ei hy 
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comes long “‘u,”’ as, “‘tube,”’ ‘duke,”’ 
“mute,” ‘nude,’ “music,” ‘‘Tues- 
day,” “lute,” “blue,” ‘“‘illume,” “in- 
stitute,’ “signature,” “literature,” 
“furniture,” “‘coverture.” 

Notice how many persons 
nounce ‘hark,’ ‘dark,’ “are,” 
“ter” “nor,” “door,” “horse,” 
“warm,” “arm,” “form,” “alarm- 
ing,” ‘‘war” correctly. Pronounce 
“‘nosts,” “‘boasts,” “coasts,’’ “ hosts,” 
“ghosts.” 

I heard not long since in cultured 
Boston a lady ask her friend if she had 
taken the package of “‘alapaca,” in- 
stead of “‘alpaca.”’ She was about to 
step into her carriage, which was 
faultless in its appointments; her 
dress was in perfect taste; an elegant 
camel’s hair shawl threw its graceful 
folds about her form, and costly lace 
adorned her bonnet, but no unlimited 
credit at the bankers’ will ever eradi- 
cate the extra “‘a”’ from “alpaca.” I 
heard one of the best lawyers at our 
Bar tell about the “presentation” of 
his case instead of the ‘‘ presentation”’; 
and we often hear ‘‘attorney”’ instead 
of “attorney,” ‘‘inquiry”’ instead of 
‘“inguiry,” “acclimated”? instead of 
“acclimated,” ‘‘annex’”’ instead of 
“annex,” “address” instead of ‘“ad- 
dress,”’ ‘“‘combative”’ instead of ‘‘com- 
bative,” ‘“‘suppositious” instead of 
“‘supposititious,”’ “preventative” in- 
stead of “preventive,” “‘abstemious”’ 
instead of ‘‘abstemious,” ‘‘ parents” 
instead of ‘‘ parents,” “‘Caucasian”’ in- 
stead of ‘‘Caucasian,” ‘‘Malay”’ in- 
stead of “Malay,” ‘‘canine”’ instead 
of ‘‘canine,” “epizootic” instead of 
“epizo ot ic,” ‘zoological’ instead of 
““z0 o logical,” ‘Chicago,’ ‘‘bomb,”’ 
“bombastic,” ‘“‘sacriligious,” instead 
of “sacrilegious,” “‘donative’”’ instead 
of “‘donative,”’ “‘matron”’ instead of 
“matron,” “‘national”’ instead of “‘na- 
tional,” ‘‘patronage”’ instead of ‘‘ pat- 
ronage,” ‘‘exhaust”’ instead of ‘“‘ex- 
haust.” 

The use of the word “got” in many 
cases is superfluous; for instance, 
“Where are my books?” “I’ve got 
them.” ‘I havethem.” 


pro- 
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The word ‘‘to”’ in many instances is 
also superfluous: ‘‘Where are you 
going to?”’ ‘‘ Where are’you going?” 

Many years ago a bright young col- 
ored boy said in my presence, ‘‘ Where 
are you going at?’’ I said, “Going at! 
That is bad English.” He said, “‘It 
is as correct as ‘going to,’ and you say 
that always.” I stood corrected, and 
have never said it since. 

There is one class who will “‘learn”’ 
us when they mean “teach”; they 
‘“‘propose’’ to do a thing when they 
mean ‘“‘purpose’’; they ‘‘suspect”’ 
when they mean “suppose”; they 
“expect”? when they mean “think.” 
There should be no trouble about that 
as “‘expect”’ always has reference to 
the future, as, ‘I expect to go home.” 
“T think he has gone.”” Many people 
“‘want’’ when they mean “wish”’; 
their reports are ‘‘reliable’”’ when they 
mean “trustworthy”; they substitute 
“discover” for ‘‘invent’”’; they are 
“devotedly fond” of mince pie, and 
“love” roast ‘beef! They drink a 
“magnificent” cup of tea; they “en- 
joy”’ bad health. 

Many persons delight in tautologi- 
cal expressions: They ‘plunge 
down,” “enter in,’ ‘cover over,” 
“sink down,” ‘‘restore back,” ‘‘com- 
bine together,” ‘‘retreat back,” ‘“re- 
peat again,” and ‘mutually love each 
other.” 

You often hear and also read the 
sentence, ‘‘You had better go,” in- 
stead of, “‘ You would better go”; “I 
intended to have gone,” instead of, 
“T intended to go’’; “I use oleomar- 
garine’’; (hard sound of g is correct) 
“the soughing of the wind’’; ‘‘Iowa”’; 
“Wyoming’”’; “lenient,”  ‘‘bomba- 
zine,” ‘‘tarpaulin,” ‘‘ pianist,” “cere- 
ments,” ‘“‘coquetry,” ‘‘hymeneal,”’ 
“‘aeronaut.”’ 

The words ‘‘ precedence”’ and “ pre- 
cedent”’ are very much mixed. You 
establish a precedent, but you take 
precedence of me—that is, when you 
go before me. 

The words “pedal” and “pedal.” 
My feet are my pedal extremities, but 
we say the pedals of an instrument; 
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‘‘truffles,” “‘brigand,” “sloth,” 
“loath,” “grimace,” ‘‘ decade,” “ener- 
29 66 SS 6 me 29 66 
vated,” “lethargic,” “ vagary,”’ “ squa- 
lor,” ‘“‘synod,” “aspirant,” ‘‘gon- 
dola,” ‘‘ordeal,’’ “sacristan,”’ “pal- 
fry,’ “romance,’ ‘robust,’ ‘“‘al- 
monds,” ‘‘anchovy,” ‘‘shewbread,” 
“raillery,” ‘“‘culinary,” ‘‘peremp- 
tory,” “interesting,” “laundry”’ for 
“laundry,” “after” for “after.” I 
heard a person not long since say he 
bought land at Capitol Hill and it 
doubled and ‘‘thribled”’ on his hands; 
“‘trebled”’ he meant. ‘ Impoverish,’”’ 
“attacked.” You often hear ‘‘at- 
tackted.” ‘“‘He was graduated,” is 
correct, not “‘he graduated’’. “Fran- 
chise,” “finance,” “litigious,” “wa- 
ter,” “placard,” ‘palm,’ ‘“‘palmis- 
try,” ‘“‘psalm,” “psalmist,” “ psalm- 
odist,” “grisly,” “capuchin,” ‘ equa- 
ble,” “arctic,” ‘archangel,’ ‘ archi- 
tect,” “archbishop,” “abdomen,” 
“asparagus,” ‘dance,’ ‘‘basket,” 
“ask,” “ rass,”’ “staff,” “fast,” 
“mask,” “task,” “advance,” “draft,” 
rT brass,” “grasp,” “prance,” “grant,” 
“branch,” “chant,” “trance,” “dis- 
- honest,” “disarm,” ‘‘disdain,” ‘“‘ti- 

rade.” 

Our beautiful language changes; for 
instance, in counting, we say, ‘ Thir- 
teen, fourteen, fifteen,” but in answer 
to a question “How much did you 
pay for your bonnet?” ‘“‘ Fifteen dol- 
lars.”” And when emphatic the ac- 
cent is evenly divided, as, ‘He ate 
fourteen - large oysters.” ‘‘Secre- 
tary,” “Italien,” “‘communist,” “al- 
lopathy,” “ally,” “extant,” ‘quin- 
ine,” “‘spaniel,” “finale,” “nausea,” 
“nauseous,” ‘magnesia,’  ‘‘guar- 
dian,” “deficit,” ‘‘tonsilitis,” “‘iritis,” 
“upas,” “bromide,” “iodine,” ‘‘mor- 


phine,” ‘‘italic,” “area,” “Asia,” 
“asked,” “aurora borealis,” “ave- 
nue,” “banana,”  ‘‘blackguard,” 


“blouse,” ‘‘brethren,’” ‘‘ bronchitis,” 
“calliope,” “cartridge,” “casualty,” 
“cellar,” ‘‘ cemetery,” “coupon,” ‘ cu- 
pola,” “curtain,” ‘“‘defaleate,” “de- 


signate,” ‘‘disputant,”’ “district,” 
“docile,” “falcon,” “gallows,” 
“grimy,” “gorgeous,” “granary,” 


_ sions. 
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“grievous,” “gubernatorial,” 
“height,” ‘‘idea,” “incomparable,” 
‘fndisputable,” “inhospitable,” “in- 
terest,” ‘‘international,”’ ‘jocund,” 
“jugular,” “juvenile,” “kiln,” “la- 
tent,” “leper,” “lapel,” “lyceum,” 
“‘mausoleum,” ‘“‘museum,” “necrol- 
ogy,” ‘neuralgia,’ ‘“‘newspaper,” 
“nomad,” ‘nicotine,’ “obesity,” 
“‘orang-ootang,” ‘“‘oxide,” “palaver,”’ 
“Palestine,” “partridge,” “paresis,” 
“phosphoros,” “piony,” “vitriol,” 
“vicar,”’ “umbrella,” “trough,” “tu- 
mor,” “transparent,” “tribune,” 
“transact,” -“‘second,” “syrup,” 
“tedious,” “sword,” ““spoon,” 
“soot,” (not sut) “sojourn,” “ve- 
hement,” “your,” “yours,” “yester- 
day,” ‘‘ varioloid,’’“‘laugh,”’ “launch,” 
“reticent,” “San Jose,” “San Joa- 
quin,” “Santa Cruz,” “Santa Fe,’ 
“daunt,’’“‘excursion,”’ “gymnasium,” 
“obligatory,” “respite,” “probity,” 
“plebeian,” ‘‘gibbet,” ‘gibberish,’ 
“hostile,” ‘Los Angeles,” ‘“‘alter- 
cation,” ‘‘aorist,’”’ “amenable,” “‘ bou- 
quet.”’ 

I have by no means exhausted the 
classification, but I think I have said 
enough to prove the importance of a 
thorough reformation. The illustra- 
tions that I have given are expressions 
which I have heard in the common 
intercourse of life, and I have been 
careful to give the utterances of edu- 
cated persons. Many of the most 
heinous offences here recorded have 
been committed by those who have 
been trained in the learned profes- 
Ministers, lawyers, doctors, 
judges, members of congress, students 
in almost every department of science, 
editors, publishers, poets, artists, 
teachers, professors, among men and 
women, are represented on these 
pages. The facts are discouraging, 
but to their truth the experience of 
every person within the sound of my 
voice will bear me witness. The 


remedy is within the reach of every- 
one who possésses_ well-developed 
organs of speech and the brain power 
and propelling power to set the ma- 
chinery in operation. Education at 
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the domestic fireside is the important 
commencement of the requisite train- 
ing. Education—careful, systematic, 
and thorough—during the years when 
acquisition is a pleasure, is of equal 
importance. It is not so much the 
question whether two thousand or 
two hundred facts are impressed on 
the memory, as that the mind shall be 
so disciplined as to be put in a recip- 
ient condition, and thus prepared 
when a regular system of training has 
become unnecessary, to carry on the 
work, by seizing upon knowledge 
wherever it may be found. 

Much has been said of the time 
wasted in the study of languages, 
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which when disusedare soon forgotten. 
But if the words and characters 
cease to impress the memory, the 
mental power which is gained is never 
lost. I think that careful translation 
gives a power of language, a compre- 
hension of derivation, and a knowl- 
edge of synonyms which is not ob- 
tained by any other mental process. 
There must also be thorough physical 
training which shall give distinct . 
enunciation, clear articulation of con- 
sonants, musical cadence, easy utter- 
ance, and entire self-possession. 

“A graceful utterance is the first 
born of the arts. A man’s speech is 
a measure of his culture.” 


MEMORIES 
By Charles Clarke 


Broken bits of times long gone 
Round and round my memory pass, 
Like the sheen from colored glass 
In an old kaleidoscope. 


Honeysuckle, daffodil; 

Hawthorn blossom, purling rill. 
Gentle violet, frail and true, 
Mirrors back the heaven’s blue.— 
Foxglove, bluebell, all together 
Smiling in the summer weather. 
Scenes of country lanes and towns, 
Wooded hills and heather downs, 
Glimpses of a village lass; 

Wagons rumbling as they pass 
Through the ancient cobble street, 
Rough but sure for horse’s feet.— 
Sleighbells jingling as we go 
Merrily across the snow; 

Horse and lovers—happy trio— 
Don’t care though the weather’s zero. 
Skylark, comrade of the cloud, 
Singing matins sweet and loud. 
O’er the meadows mists hang low 
Half concealing horse and cow, 
Grazing in contentment there— 
As we pass they stop to stare. 
Partly hid, and partly seen 

We like ghosts to them must seem. 
Ghosts, too, are the old home places, 
And the old familiar faces, 

Seen through life’s kaleidoscope. 


























THAT FATAL NIGHT 


By William Child, M. D. 
]Surgeon of the Fifth New Hampshire Volunteers, U. 8. A., Regiment Historian.] 


At the earnest request of my daugh- 
ter, I dictate to her the following ac- 
count of the most awful event I ever 
witnessed—the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, thinking it may be of 
interest to my children and my chil- 
dren’s children, when I shall be no more, 
as well as to the public generally. 

At first it seems like a half-forgotten 
fantastic dream, but, as I allow my 
mind to dwell upon the past, the mists 
of fifty years gradually roll away and 
the tragical deeds of that most terrible 
night in all our nation’s history, stand 
forth as plainly as if they had happened 
but yesterday. 

In the summer of 1864, the Fifth 
New Hampshire Regiment, of which 
I was the assistant surgeon, was 
ordered to the support of the troops 
then besieging Petersburg. Colonel 
Cross having fallen the previous 
year, while gallantly leading his men 
at Gettysburg, and Colonel Hap- 
good being severely wounded in 
August of this same year (1864), the 
command of the regiment fell upon 
Lieutenant-Colonel Larkin. In Octo- 
ber, Lieutenant-Colonel Crafts was 
given charge of the regiment and at 
the same time I received my com- 
mission as full surgeon with the rank 
of major. We remained in this vicin- 
ity until the next spring, most of the 
time on active duty. It was a hard 
winter for both officers and men. 
In March, 1865, being tired out with 
the winter’s work, I was allowed a 
short furlough and permission to visit 
my home in northern New Hampshire. 
About the first of April, however, I was 
ordered to rejoin theregiment at Burke- 
ville, a few miles out from Petersburg. 
So on the 10th, I started for the front, 
accompanied by my wife as far as Con- 
cord, when I bade her farewell. 

The letters which I wrote her during 
the next few days, and which have 
been carefully preserved for half a 
century, will tell the rest of the story 
better than I now can: 


(Exact copy of letters of William 
Child to his wife, Carrie Lang Child.) 


WasuHineTon, D. C., 
April 14th, 1865. 
My dear Wife: 

Wild dreams and sober facts are but 
brothers. This night I have seen the murder 
of the President of the United States. 

Early in the evening I went to Ford’s 
Theatre. After a little time the President 
entered—was greeted with cheers. The 
play went on for about an hour. Just at the 
close of an interesting scene, the sharp, quick 
report of a pistol was heard and instantly a 
man jumped from the box in which sat the 
President, to the stage, and, rushing across the 
stage, made his escape. 

This I saw and heard. I was in the theatre 
and sat directly opposite the President’s box. 
The assassin exclaimed as he leaped “Sic 
semper tyrannis’’—Thus always to tyrants. 

I never saw such a wild scene as followed; 
I have no words to describe it. 

Sec. Seward was also wounded by a knife 
about the same minute. 

The city is now wild with excitement. The 
affair occurred only an hour since. 

Are we living in the days of the French 
Revolution? Will peace ever come again to 
our dear land, or shall we rush on to wild 
ruin?— 

It seems all a dream—a wild dream. I 
cannot realize it though I know I saw it only 
an hour since. 


W. C. 


April, 15. 
My dear Wife: 

The President is dead. I send you a paper 
giving a correct account of the whole affair. 
It is supposed that an actor by the name of 
Booth was the assassin. 

I could not sleep last night. The wild 
scene which I witnessed will never be forgotten 
by me. I shall remember the fiendlike ex- 
pression of the assassin’s face while I live. 

I leave for the front today. I am well. 
Write to me at once. 

Kiss my little ones. 


W. 
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CAMP NEAR BURKEVILLE, VA. 
April 19, 1865. 
My dear Carrie: 

It is now evening. I have been here about 
24 hours. 

It seems hard to return again to army fare, 
but I shall soon become accustomed to it. 
We have nothing but hard bread and salt 
pork with sugar and coffee. 

Soon after leaving you at Concord I was 
on my way to Boston, where I arrived at 
54 (the 11th). 

Found brother Parker—went to the Mu- 
seum. Next day heard the great organ and 
at 54 left for New York, via Sound. Ar- 
rived at Jersey Ferry in time for the first 
train and reached Washington at 8 P. M. the 
13th. 

Washington was in grand illumination, cele- 
brating Lee’s surrender, with bands, fireworks, 
etc. It was the grandest sight I ever saw. 

Next day (the 14th) saw all our friends in 
Washington and several of the officers of the 
Reg. Also saw Genl. Grant. His pictures 
do not do him justice. You see the man only 
when he is in earnest conversation. 

Went to the theatre that night and wit- 
nessed the greatest event of the last 200 years. 

Next day, 15th left W. for City Point. 
We were obliged to ‘“‘lay to” near Pt. Look- 
out until next day at dark. Then left for 
Fort Monroe, and just after daylight, the 
17th, arrived at City Point. 

At 11 A. M. took cars for Burkeville, via 
Petersburg. Took dinner at Petersburg,— 
then all night on a train in a box car, and ar- 
rived next day, the 18th, just before dark at 
Burkeville. 

Thus I was 8 days making a journey, full 
of thrilling events, some joyous, some awful. 
I surely had excitement to my heart’s con- 
tent. 

While I live I shall never forget the events 
I have witnessed during the past ten days. 

Will write more tomorrow. Please write 
me soon—at once. Kiss the children for 
me. Kisses for yourself. ; 

May God bless and protect us all. 

W. 


Some further facts came to my 
mind later which I was too agitated 
to notice or write about at the time. 

As Booth crossed the stage he held 
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in his clenched fist a dagger, pointed 
downward. He did not “brandish” 
it, as has been sometimes stated, 
but held it in a position ready to 
strike, should he be intercepted. I 
distinctly heard him say—*‘There’s 
revenge for the South.”’ 

As soon as I could make my way 
through the confused, excited and 
almost frantic crowd, I went around 
to the President’s box, and, saying 
that I was a physician, asked if I 
could be of any assistance. The reply 
was—‘“‘No, as his own physician and 
others are already with him.” The 
curtains at the entrance of the box 
were partly drawn and I could see 
the bleeding, lifeless form of our be- 
loved President, stretched out in an 
easy chair, while his wife sobbing and 
fainting knelt on the floor by his 
side. One glance was enough. God 
grant I may never see such a sight 
again. 

The above narrative was dictated 
to me by my father, William Child, 
M. D., in his eighty-second year, 
fifty years after the events themselves 
transpired. 

His expressive countenance, his 
snowy hair, his eyes, now flashing 
with excitement, and now dimmed 
with the quick rushing tears, his voice 
so thrilling in its earnestnss, but trem- 
bling and choked with emotion as he 
read aloud to us those precious letters 
—all together made his recital most 
dramatic and affecting. 

We have in our possession the 
original letters, with many others of 
great interest and value written by 
him while in the service—also his 
commission, his sword, sash, shoulder 
straps, ete. 

It is needless to say that these 
priceless treasures—these precious 
relics—will ever be guarded with 
pride and cherished with affection 
by “his children and his children’s 
children.”’ 


KATHERINE CHILD MEADER. 
Batu, N. H., 1915. 























A COUNTRY WALK IN APRIL 


By Fred Myron Colby 


There is something about the early 
spring that is wonderfully exhilarat- 
ing and rejuvenating. And, indeed, 
spring is in the truest sense a revival. 
Everything starts up and out with a 
new vigor. Air, sunshine, and the 
very throb of budding life have a tonic 
that is better than all the combinations 
of the pharmacist. Open your win- 
dow in the morning, and does not the 
indefinable essence of country air, 
distilled from trees and grass and 
flowers, and water-courses, and cool, 
shady hollows, and the great breath- 
ing mountains, thrill through every 
nerve of your being? It is more 
potent than the fabled nectar and 
ambrosia of the Olympian gods, which 
was said to endow one with perpetual 
youth and divinity. It is searching 
and penetrating; the fragrance may 
come from close at hand, or it may 
be wafted to you from afar, but there 
it is, ever changing, subtle, all per- 
vading. It is the one great charm 
of country life. 

As I walked out along the country 
road, through the hollow where the 
old mill stands, brown and mossy, 
under the tall, swaying willows, our 
last sunny afternoon, almost with 
every step there came to my nostrils 
anew aroma. The old mill could be 
smelled rods away—a floury, pasty 
smell that makes you think of warm 
biscuit or hot flapjacks, eaten with 
delicious maple syrup. Mingled with 
this odor of the flouring mill was that 
of the flowering willows close at 
hand—the breath of those soft little 
catkins that we can almost hear purr 
to us along the thawing road-side. 
It is a delightful, woodsy smell that 
followed me a long way, for the river 
which runs parallel with the road is 
lined with willow trees, every one of 
which is covered with those small gray 
kittens of blossoms. 

Do you remember how you used 


‘ ordinarily clear as silver. 


to pluck those pretty gray twigs in 
your childhood days, and call them 
“our dear little kittens’? I suppose 
every child in the country does that 
same thing today. I met a troop of 
little girls, and they had their hands 
full of willow boughs, and they were 
patting their own, and each others’ 
cheeks with the soft catkins and 
murmuring amid their laughter of 
“smooth little pussies.” They make 
pretty house companions, the wil- 
low twigs, I mean. A jar of them 
on the window seat or center table 
gives one a comfortable out-doorsy 
feeling beside the warm hearth-fire 
on the sleetiest of April days. 

I pass on by the river, up the road. 
The full, rapid stream at my right 
flows dark and muddy. How differ- 
ent it seems from that same river 
in the hot mid-summer months! 
We are reminded of Campbell’s lines: 
“And dark as winter was the flow of 
Iser rolling rapidly”; and, for a mo- 
ment, we hear the clash of contending 
forces at Hohenlinden, till a breath 
that is not of gunpowder or carnage 
calls us back to the real. We are 
standing on a little wooden bridge 
that crosses a woodland brook, whose 
swift, dashing waters join the broader 
volume of the river a few rods below. 
It is a famous trout stream, whose 
current, now somewhat murky, is 
The whiff 
gives us a more soothing touch of 
mother earth than anything we have 
felt. The odor is mainly that of cool, 
moist ground, damp leaf mould and 
decaying wood and earth-breathing 
fungi. It calls up to my memory the 
black mould of a swampy forest, 
through whose paths, bordered by 
pools of wine-colored water, | walked 
to school in my small boyhood. Only 
there is nothing sickening about this. 
I drink it all in as I would nectar from 
the hands of a Hebe, and even go a 
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few rods up into the deep dells, 
secret and cool enough for some naiad 
or nymph, escaped from the hot 
pursuit of Apollo. 

Most of the country smells of 
springtime, however, are delicate and 
mild and coy as Undines. They are 
not rich and sensuous as the perfumes 
of later months. In the hot summer 
days, the air is impregnated with the 
fragrance of millions of flowers. The 
bloom is on the rye, the oats heavy 
with ripeness like absorbed sunshine; 
or the buckwheat or clover is driving 
the bees wild with its honeyed sweet- 
ness, or the mower is riding grandly 
over the meadows, with every spear 
of grass he cuts tapping a new capsule 
of odors. And after a rain, especially 
a brief shower which comes at noon 
of a summer day, the most fragrant 
countryside is as when odoriferous 
leaves are subjected to a fresh in- 
fusion of distilling waters, or as when 
nature, like an ancient Greek, has 
anointed herself with fragrant per- 
fumes after a bath. 

Even the first wild flowers of spring 
have a daintier fragrance than any 
of their later sisterhood. ‘Trailing ar- 
butus, pale or purple-eyed hepaticas, 
saxifrage or anemones, violets or hous- 
tonia—is not their perfume as unob- 
trusive as themselves—the “still 
small voice’’ of a new life of nature? 
The advent of these first wild flowers 
of spring is an-epoch. It is the per- 
fume tolled from the “floral bells’’ 
of the early flowers which really 
“rings the old year out and the new 
year in.” And that day was a real 
jubilee to me, for in two places I 
found handfuls of the arbutus. 
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I returned by way of a farm-house 
on the hillside, from whose chimney 
curled smoke in those peculiar spiral 
wreaths seen only in the atmosphere 
late in the day. The picture was 
idyllic. There stood, with wide open 
door, the great barn; not the new 
stable, smelling only of ammonia 
and oiled harness and wagon grease, 
and the coachman’s illicit cigar; but 
the old barn, built a century ago or 
more out of the huge and hewn tim- 
bers of giant pines, and whose only 
paint is the delicate purple of a 
lichened age. The hay and the oats 
and the breath of kine have entered 
into its very fibers, and its more 
pungent aromas are tempered into an 
agreeable tonic. 

In the barnyard stood the cows, 
with rough hair and places worn bare 
by the stanchions, lowing plaintively 
as they peeped through the bars. 
The young lambs gambolled awk- 
wardly around their heavy-fleeced 
dams. Chanticleer strutted proudly 
in front of his harem, or crowed lustily, 
perched upon the highest bar of the 
gate. Half-grown calves rollicked 
on the barn floor, and the farmer’s 
boys were pitching hay down from 
the scaffold preparatory to feeding 
the stock for the night. Did not the 
sight bring up a thousand memories of 
the old farm, now passed into other 
hands, and of the youthful days among 
the fields and pastures when life was 
both a promise and an inspiration? Ah, 
me! The Sabbath bells ringing for 
evening service scarcely called up more 
hallowed associations than did the 
sights and smells of that country walk. 

Warner, N. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. DAVID H. GOODELL 


Hon. David H. Goodell, ex-governor of 
New Hampshire, and the third on the list 
of former governors to depart this life within 
a twelve month, died at his home in Antrim, 
January 22, 1915, in his eighty-first year, hav- 
ing been born in Hillsborough May 6, 1834. 

He was the son of Dea. Jesse R., and Olive 


(Atwood) Goodell, the family removing to 
Antrim in 1841, where he attended the 
common school, and later spent some time at 
Hancock, New Hampton and Francestown 
academies, graduating from the latter in 1852. 
He entered Brown University, but his health 
failed him in his sophomore year, and he was 
obliged to return home, where he spent a year 
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and a half at farm labor, and was afterwards 
engaged for some time in teaching. 

Upon the organization of the Antrim 
Shovel Company in 1857, he became book- 
keeper and treasurer, and, the following 
year, general agent of that concern, which 
position he held for six years. In 1864, the 
company having sold out to Oakes Ames of 
North Easton, Mass., and the business 
being removed there, Mr. Goodell commenced 
the manufacture of apple-parers in Antrim, 
gradually adding other lines of manufacture 
and continuing till death, the Goodell Com- 
pany, having long been known as a leading 
New Hampshire manufacturing concern. 

Mr. Goodell was also always prominently 
identified with the agricultural interests of the 
state, largely interested in stock breeding, and 
for many years a member of the State Board 
of Agriculture. He took a strong interest in 

litics and public affairs, and was actively 
identified with the Republican party for 
nearly half a century. He had served as 
town clerk, moderator, member of the school 
committee, was three times a member of the 
legislature, served in the executive councilfrom 
1883 to 1885, and as governor of the state 
from 1889 to 1891. He was an ardent cham- 
eo of the temperance cause, and of prohi- 

ition legislation in its interest. 

In religion Governor Goodell was a Bap- 
tist and active in the affairs of that denomina- 
tion in the state. He was for a long time one 
of the trustees of Colby Academy, New Lon- 
don. He had been twice married, his first 
wife, by whom he had two sons, now living— 
Zura D. and Richard C.—having been Hannah 
J. Plummer of Goffstown. 


HON. CHARLES McDANIEL 


Hon. Charles McDaniel, one of the best 
known farmers and most prominent citizens 
of New Hampshire, died at his home in En- 
field, April 1, 1915. 

Mr. McDaniel was born in the town of 
Springfield, July 22, 1835—the son of James 
and Hitty (Philbrick) McDaniel. He was 
educated in the common schools and at Ca- 
naan, Andover and New London academies. 
His life work was agriculture, and he owned 
and cultivated for many years, in Springfield, 
one of the largest farms in the county of Sulli- 
van, in whose public affairs he was prominent. 
He also taught school, winters, for many years 
in early life, served long as a member of the 
school committee, represented his town two 
years in the legislature, and served for half a 
century, altogether, as a member of the board 
of selectmen. He also served many years as 
a member of the State Board of Agriculture, 
as a trustee of the New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, and was 
for five years master of the New Hampshire 
State Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, in 
which order he was the most conspicuous 
member in the state, at the time of his de- 
cease. He had been for many years a mem- 


ber of the State Board of Equalization, and 
was chairman of the same when it was 
superseded by the tax commission. 

Politically Mr. McDaniel was a life-long 
Democrat and was his party’s nominee for 
Congress in the Second District in 1894, 
making a vigorous contest against the Hon. 
Henry M. Baker, the Republican candidate 
for reélection. In religion he was a Universal- 
ist. He was also a member of the Masonic 
fraternity and.a Knight of Pythias. 

May 30, 1862, Mr. McDaniel was united 
in marriage with Amanda M. Quimby of 
Quincy, Mass., who died a few years since. 
One daughter, Mrs. Perley S. Currier of 
Plymouth, survives. 


THOMAS C. RAND 


Thomas C. Rand of Keene, doubtless the 
oldest newspaper man in the state, died at 
his home in that city April 5, 1915. 

He was a native of the town of Alstead, 
son of Dea. Elisha and Betsey (Hall) Rand 
born November 16, 1828. He attended 
the Keene Academy for a time, and in early 
life, entered the Sentinel office there, and 
remained actively connected with the es- 
tablishment through life, serving in various 
capacities, as compositor, editor and editorial 
writer. From 1865 to 1893, he was editor 
of the Sentinel. 

Before Keene became a city, Mr. Rand 
was town clerk, and selectman. He was 
also for twenty years chairman of the Repub- 
lican town committee. He was a delegate 
in the Republican National Convention at 
Cincinnati in 1876, and an alternate in the 
convention at St. Louis which nominated 
William McKinley. Mr. Rand was a Congre- 
gationalist, a Mason and a member of the 
Monadnock Club of Keene. 


GEORGE W. PRENTISS 


George W. Prentiss, founder and president 
of the George W. Prentiss Company, wire 
manufacturers, of Holyoke, Mass., died 
there April 2, 1915. 

Mr. Prentiss was a native of the town of 
Claremont, born October 10, 1829, the son of 
Samuel and Clarissa (Whiting) Prentiss, his 
father being a descendant of Thomas Prentiss 
who settled in Cambridge, Mass., in 1636, 
and a tanner by occupation. George W. 
removed to Massachusetts in early life, after 
graduating from the Claremont High School. 
He was engaged for a time in Fairhaven, and 
later in Worcester, where he learned the wire- 
making business, removing to Holyoke in 
1857, where he established a manufacturing 
concern which grew to large proportions. 
He was prominent in the public and financial 
affairs of Holyoke for many years, serving as 
an alderman, library director, member of the 
sinking fund commission, president of the 
Holyoke Savings Bank, and in various other 
responsible positions. : 

In January, 1852, Mr. Prentiss married 
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Miss Jane D. Williams of Kingston, Mass. 

His wife died several years ago and he leaves 

two children, William A. Prentiss, who was 

his business partner in the firm, and Clara 

= wife of William B. Tubby of Greenwich, 
onn. 


JOHN ALBEE 


Although not a native of the state or a 
resident therein at the time of his death, 
March 24, 1915, in Washington, D. C., John 
Albee, poet, author, essayist and historian, 
was intimately connected with New Hamp- 
shire for many years, and well known to, and 
highly esteemed by many of its people, 
particularly in the southeastern section, having 
had his home in Newcastle for several years, 
of which town he wrote a history, and in 
recent years having had his summer home at 
Chocorua, in Carroll County. 

Mr. Albee was a native of Bellingham, 
Mass., born in 1833, and was the last of his 
family. He was educated at Andover 
Academy and Harvard University. He was 
an intimate friend of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
in his early life, as well as of Thoreau and 
the Alcotts. He married Harriet Ryan, 
founder of the Channing Home in Boston. 
He was the author of many charming vol- 
umes, and held high rank in the literary world. 


CHARLES M. HILDRETH 


Charles Manning Hildreth, a leading busi- 
ness man of Lebanon for more than half a 
century, died at his home in that town March 
14, 1915. 

He was a native of the town of Plainfield, 
born April 12, 1821. He was educated in the 
schools of his native town and Claremont, 
and was employed in early life, in the armory 
at Windsor, Vt., and subsequently in the 


Colt Manufacturing Company’s establish- 
ment at Hartford, Conn. In 1856 he re- 
moved to Lebanon and engaged in the hard- 
ware trade, in which he continued through 
life, establishing an extensive and profitable 
business.- He was made-a director of the 
Lebanon National Bank in 1884, and was its 
president from 1890 to 1913, and was also 
for a long time vice-president of the Mascoma 
Savings Bank. He was a Congregationalist, 
and Republican in politics, and was a repre- 
sentative in the legislature in 1874-75. 

In 1853 Mr. Hildreth married Miss Dorcas 
White of Williamstown, Vt., who died in 1879. 
Three children—a son, Charles E. Hildreth, 
who succeeds to the business, and two daugh- 
ters survive. 


ANDRE C. CHAMPOLLION 


André Cherennot Champollion, though not 
a native of the state, may well have been re- 
— as a New Hampshire man, from the 
act that he was a grandson of Austin Corbin, 
the noted financier and railroad operator, 
native of Newport, and had passed much of 
his life in that town. 

Mr. Champollion, a native of Paris, thirty- 
five years of age, son of Réné Cherennot and 
Mary Corbin Chesinaiiian. was stopping at 
his summer home in Newport when the 
European war broke out, and, believing it his 
duty, enlisted in the service of France, in 
which his paternal grandfather had won 
distinction, and was killed at the front, at 
Bois-le-Petre, March 23, last. He was a 
graduate of Harvard of the class of 1902, and 
an artist by profession. He married, some 


years since, Adelaide, daughter of John J.. 


Knox of Pennsylvania, once comptroller of 
the treasury, who survives, with a son, five 
years of age. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The New Hampshire Legislature of 1915 
ended its session just before midnight on Wed- 
nesday, April 21. The “short business ses- 
sion,” talked about when the members first 
came together, developed into one of the long- 
est ever held, considering the amount of bust- 
ness actually done, and partisanship was as 
thoroughly dominant, as was the case two 
years ago. Indeed, when the results of the 
session’s work are fully developed, there will 
be far fewer Democrats left in office in New 
Hampshire than there were Republicans at 
the end of the last administration, so strongly 
denounced for its partisanship. ‘‘ To the vic- 
tors belong the spoils” seems to be an under- 
lying principle of action with all parties, as 
fully now as at any time in the past. 

The next issue of the Granire MONTHLY 
will be a double number for May and June, 
mainly devoted to the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the charter of Concord, to be 


celebrated June 6, 7 and 8. Preparations for 
this event are now well under way. The an- 
niversary proper, when the historical exercises 
will be held, occurs on Monday, the 7th. On 
Sunday, there will be appropriate services in 
the several churches in the morning, with a 
union service in the evening. On Monday, a 
grand military and civic parade is planned for 
the forenoon, and the anniversary exercises 
will occur in the afternoon, Hon. Samuel C. 
Eastman presiding, with an historical address 
by Judge Charles R. Corning and an oration 
by President W. H.C. Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity. On Tuesday, there will be an in- 
dustrial and trade parade in the morning, a 
legislative reunion at the State House, and an 
automobile parade in the afternoon. An in- 
teresting feature of the celebration will be an 
historical pageant, presented at White Park, 
by the Parker School, in charge of Miss Dick- 
erman, after the anniversary exercises Monday 
afternoon. 
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